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BELOVED LAYMEN MOURNED 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Columbia, S. C., Churchmen at Rest 


Burton C. Simon 


Burton C. Smon, prominent Philadel- 
phia realtor, builder and churchman, died 
at Hahnemann Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., 
February 10, after a brief illness, on his 
return from a sojourn in Florida. 

He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., March 
6, 1876, and was educated in the public 
schools of his native city. He was a grad- 
uate of several schools of business admin- 
istration. He achieved success as a builder 
of thousands of modern small homes in 
many sections of Philadelphia. In 1930 he 
was awarded a gold medal by the Better 
Homes Committee of Philadelphia for his 
work in building and landscape gardening. 

He was active in civic, educational and 
philanthropic enterprises. He served for a 
number of years as president of the South 
Philadelphia Business Men’s Association 
and as a member of the Board of Inspec- 
tors of the Philadelphia County Prison. 
He was a member of the Commission that 
planned the Delaware River Bridge. Last 
year he was chosen as one of the Landon- 
Knox Presidential Electors. He was ap- 
pointed by President Hoover on the Bank- 
ing and Industrial Committee of the Third 
Federal Reserve District. He was a trustee 
of Temple University, Muhlenberg College 
and the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art. 

Mr. Simon found time in the midst of a 
busy career to devote to the church and 
its work. Successful in business, honored 
and respected by business associates, and 
standing in places of power and leadership, 
his chief interest was the church and the 
furtherance of its’ work. He was a life- 
long member of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the Trinity, 18th and Wolf 
Streets. He served for many years as pres- 
ident of its Board of Trustees and of Trin- 
ity Men’s Association, a community or- 
ganization of three hundred men. 

He was a delegate to the Savannah Con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, and served on many boards 
and committees of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. In the death of Mr. Simon 
Trinity Church has lost a devoted friend 
and benefactor, and the church at large a 
valuable Lutheran layman. 

Services were held in Trinity Church on 
Saturday, February 13, at 230 P. M., in 
charge of the pastor, Dr. Frank M. Urich, 
assisted by the Rev. Ellerslie A. Lebo, a 
son-in-law of Mr. Simon. Several thou= 
sand persons unable to gain admittance to 
the crowded church auditorium reverently 
participated in the service which had been 
amplified so that it could be distinctly 
heard in the adjacent streets and sidewalks. 


Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 
F. H. KNuBgL, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 

39 East 35th St., New York City 

W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City. 

E. CLARENCE MILLER, LL.D., Treasurer 
1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Simon is survived by his wife, Anna 
L., and two daughters, Mrs. Russell A. 
Muth, and Mrs. Ellerslie A. Lebo, wife of 
our Lutheran pastor at Millersville, Pa. 

Frank M. URicu. 


Arthur Hays Kohn 


AS WAS BRIEFLY announced in last week’s 


issue of THe LuTHERAN, Mr. Arthur Hays 


Kohn, a resident of Columbia, S. C., a 
member of St. Paul’s Church of that city, 
H. A. McCullough, D.D., pastor, entered 
into rest February 6. Funeral services were 
conducted by his pastor in St. Paul’s 
Church February 8. The company of his 
friends and fellow citizens who gathered 
to pay the last tribute of respect to his 
memory overtaxed the seating capacity of 
the church. The Rev. Palmer Pierce as- 
sisted Dr. McCullough and Dr. James C. 
Kinard, president of Newberry College, 
spoke briefly in tribute to Mr. Kohn’s 
services as trustee of Newberry College. 
The position attained in the city of Co- 
lumbia by Mr. Kohn is indicated in the 
words of Columbia State, the leading daily 
of that section of the country. Announcing 
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Mr. Kohn’s death after bad health for a 
period of three years and acute illness for 
four days, the article continues, “Thus 
passes a man who has played for the past 
forty years an unostentatious but forceful 
part in the religious, civic and business 
life of Columbia.” 


A tribute from Dr. Kinard appears later 
in this issue. Encomiums of equal appre- 
ciation are due Mr. Kohn for the work 
done by him in St. Paul’s Church, in the 
Southern Theological Seminary, and in the 
South Carolina Synod. In all of these he 
was responsive to calls for his assistance 
and able to discharge obligations placed 
upon him. 

In the United Lutheran Church Mr. 
Kohn’s services were of great value, not 
the less because in part they were per- 
formed prior to the merger of 1918. He 
was among the prominent laymen of the 
United Synod in the South who saw the 
advantages of a publication house in Co- 
lumbia. When the Board of Publication 
of the United Lutheran Church was es- 
tablished he, thoroughly familiar with such 
phases of this work as related to the con- 
stituencies of the southern synods, became 
a member and took part in its organiza- 
tion and later formative meetings. His in- 
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PRIZE OFFER FOR MANUSCRIPTS 


Tue Boarp of Publication of the United 
Lutheran Church in America offers two 
prizes,—one of five hundred dollars ($500) 
for the best manuscript, and another of 
two hundred dollars ($200) for the next 
best manuscript, written and submitted in 
accordance with the rules herein an- 
nounced. 


The Rung Prize Series 


This offer is made possible through a 
gift of John Rung, made for the purpose 
of providing and publishing manuscripts 
of a religious character suitable for use 
among Sunday school pupils. 

The following books have been published 
in this series: 

“An Adventurous Quest,’ Copenhaver; 
“Baron Stiegel,” Stine; “Postmarked 
‘Colima,’” Alleman; “The Secret of the 
Canon,” Stump; “That Man Donaleitis,” 
Seebach; “Will and the Way,” Belser; “The 
Mystery of Jordan Green,” Seebach; 
“Second Hand,” Lippard. 


The Type of Manuscript Desired 

The manuscript should be in the form 
of a story. This may be historical, educa- 
tional, missionary, or on some practical 
aspect of Christian life. Whatever the con- 
tent, it must be characterized by helpful, 
wholesome Christian thought. It must be 
in good literary form and popular in style. 


Rules Governing the Contest 


The manuscript story submitted must be 
original. It should not be less than 70,000, 
nor more than 80,000 words in length. 
Translations of any kind are barred. 

Manuscripts ‘must be typewritten on one 
side of the paper, double spaced, with 


ample margins on either side of the type- 
page. It must be sent unfolded. 

The contest is limited to members of 
the United Lutheran Church. Only one 
story may be submitted by any one writer. 

This contest will close March 31, 1938. 


Manuscripts sent after midnight of that — 


day will not be considered. 

Manuscripts must be sent to the Board 
of Publication of the United Lutheran 
Church, 1228-34 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and marked 


“Rung Legacy Prize Contest” 


Each manuscript must be marked with 
a nom de plume or other special character 
only. The name and address of the author, 
the title of the manuscript, the nom de 
plume or other special mark must be sent 
to the above address in a sealed envelope, 
also marked “Rung Legacy Prize Contest.” 
This will not be opened until the decision 
of the judges has been made. Manuscripts 
must be sent prepaid and return postage 
must be enclosed. 


Judging the Manuscripts 


The manuscripts will be read and the 
winners determined by a committee of 
three judges selected by the Board of Pub- 
lication. Their decision will be final. An- 
nouncement of the result will be made by 
the Board as soon after the close of the 
contest as possible. 

The two manuscripts awarded the first 
and ‘second prizes are to become the sole 
property of the Board of Publication. Other 
manuscripts will be returned only if post- 
age for that purpose has been enclosed. 

For the Board of Publication, 

Grant Huttserc, Manager. 


Published weekly by the Board of Publication of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1228 Spruce Street, Perper a $2.00 a year. Entered 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT WAY 


A Sermon for the Third Sunday in Lent 
By Pror. H. B. REEp, Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ps. 16: 8. 


ALWAYS HAVE MEN found it necessary to make decisions. 
The history of the world is very largely a record of deci- 
sions and their consequences. Our first parents, soon after 
they were created, found themselves at the parting of the 
ways. They knew God’s will and the penalty for disobedi- 
ence, for God had said to them, “Of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it, for in the 
day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” But the ad- 
versary said, “Ye shall not surely die; ye shall be as gods.” 
Two possible courses lay before them: obedience and dis- 
obedience. Created as they were, with a free will, it was 
entirely possible for them freely to choose either of these 
two ways. A decision had to be made. In spite of the divine 
warning, so plainly given, our first parents yielded to a 
temptation addressed to them from without, and chose the 
path of disobedience. And with what dreadful consequences! 
‘Death passed upon all men.” 

In His great mercy, God did not forsake His disobedient 
children. He still loved them. He sought them out and 
entered into judgment with them, but at the same time 
graciously promised a Redeemer, Who would “crush the 
head” of the seducer, whose subjects they had become. 
Thereafter, men were faced with making a decision in re- 
spect to this proffered grace. No more were they able of 
themselves to choose the right way, for their understanding 
had been darkened and their will corrupted by sin. But by 
His Holy Spirit, God enabled man to leave the path of 
death, into which their sin had plunged them, and to walk 
in the way of life. But He never compelled, nor does He 
now compel, any man. He only made it possible for men to 
choose the way of life. Each man had then to make, and 
must now make, the great decision for himself. Some, as 
Cain, who “went out from the presence of the Lord” to 
dwell in the land of Nod, chose the path of disobedience; 
others, as Abel, who offered acceptable sacrifice unto the 
Lord, chose the path of obedience and life. Some, as Enoch, 
“walked with God”; others, as Lamech of the line of Cain, 
chose to walk in the path of vengeance and sin. 


“I have set the Lord always before me.” 


In Former Days 

Always has God sent His servants to declare His Word 
to men, and to urge them to choose the way of life. Noah 
was a preacher of righteousness for one hundred twenty 
years. Moses taught the Israelites the statutes of God, that 
they might choose the right way, while Joshua, by precept 
and example, urged them to serve the Lord. Likewise did 
the prophets. 

King David, too, who wrote the words of our text, had 
to make the great decision also, when he came to the throne. 
Should he be as other oriental monarchs, cruel, avaricious 
and sensual? Should he follow the precedent set by Saul, 
who, under the cover of darkness, sought the advice of such 
as have familiar spirits, or should he inquire of the Lord? 
David had to decide this momentous matter. He might have 
reasoned that, in former times, loyalty and righteousness 
had earned him nothing but the enmity of Saul. His outlaw 
life might conceivably have so hardened his heart as to 
strongly predispose him to trust in men, rather than in 
God. But David wisely chose the better way, the way of the 
text. He chose, as the text says, to “set the Lord always 
before” him. That David was sincere in this choice, is known 
to every student of the Psalms, for these sacred poems are 


replete with declarations of love for, devotion to, and trust 
in God. Hear David say: “I will love Thee, O Lord, my 
strength. In Thee will I trust; my buckler and the horn of 
my salvation, and my high tower. I will call upon the Lord, 
who is worthy to be praised: so shall I be saved from mine 
enemies. Ps. 18: 1-3. 

When David said, “I have set the Lord always before 
me,” he of course did not mean it in any sensuous way, as 
though God might be represented by a picture or image, 
actually or by imagination, set before him. What he meant 
was, that in every place, every condition, employment, com- 
pany or environment, he was ever mindful of the Lord’s 
presence and his own accountability to Him. This of course 
does not mean that David was every moment thinking of 
God and of Him alone. David was a very busy man. Many 
and heavy were his responsibilities and his duties. These 
required much of his time and thought. No more did David 
mean ‘to imply that he thought ever and only of God and 
His presence, than Paul meant to imply that a man should 
always literally be on his knees, when he wrote, “Pray with- 
out ceasing.” What Paul was urging was the cultivation of 
a prayerful frame of mind. What David meant was, that he 
consciously lived in the presence of God at all times. For 
us, the words of David mean that, as Christians, whether 
we abound in wealth, or are pinched by poverty; whether 
we be of high degree or of low estate, we ought to abound 
in faith and hope, which are grounded upon Christ. Our 
heart and mind, in all the vacillations of life, are to be fixed 
on Him. “Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” In this way, we too can “set the 
Lord always before us.” 


A Sense of Values 

Did David choose wisely when he resolved to “set the 
Lord” always before him? All who know intimately the life 
of this great man, know that he did. Both in things temporal 
and spiritual he gained much by this course. Some men are 
renowned for their greatness; some for their goodness; 
David was both good and great. Equally so do men today 
act wisely, when they “set the Lord” before them, that is, 
when in heart and life they become disciples of Christ. By 
following such a course, no man can lose. He may, it is 
true, be deprived of some things which the world values, 
but he always gains other things which God values. This 
is what Christ meant when He said: “Everyone that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life.” 
Judas, by his denial of the Lord, gained a bag of silver, but 
suffered perdition, while Stephen, by his devotion to the 
Lord and His cause, suffered martyrdom, but gained life 
eternal. 

That David really “set the Lord” before him, is evidenced, 
both by his life and his words. His was not a care-free life, 
nor was it a sinless one. In these respects David’s life was 
just as our life; as the life of any man. But in his life, the 
grace of God triumphed. In this respect also, may our life 
be as his life. 

Let us now see what resulted from the wise decision of 
David to “set the Lord” always before him. 

In God, David found a life-long Friend and Protector. 
This made David brave and able to endure. God saved him 
from the murderous hand of Saul, and from the sinister 
plots of his rebellious son, Absalom. So conscious was David 
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of the actual presence of his divine Protector and Friend 
that, in the concluding portion of the verse, of which our 
text is a part, he wrote, “Because He is at my right hand, 
I shall not be moved.” Of the great dangers which sur- 
rounded him in the days of Absalom’s rebellion, he wrote: 
“The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall I be 
afraid? The Lord is the light of my salvation; whom shall 
I fear? When the wicked, even mine enemies and my foes 
came upon me to eat up my flesh, they stumbled and fell. 
Though an host should encamp against me, my heart shall 
not fear; though war should rise against me, in this will 
I be confident.” God will also be our Protector and Friend. 
His promise is, “I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee, 
so that we may boldly say, The Lord is my Helper, and I 
shall not fear what men shall do unto me.” 


Repentance 

God wrought true repentance and faith in David’s heart, 
and granted him forgiveness. David was not only a great 
saint but a great sinner. When the Lord’s prophet accused 
him of great sins, he did not attempt to justify himself, but 
confessed saying, “I acknowledge my transgressions, and my 
sin is ever before me.” Then he besought the Lord to have 
mercy upon him and to blot out his transgressions; to wash 
from him his iniquity and to cleanse him from his sins. Then 
the Lord assured him that there is forgiveness with Him. 
For us also there is forgiveness in Christ. “If we confess 
our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

David truly loved God’s House and its holy ordinances. 
During the days of Absalom’s rebellion, it was necessary 
for David to take flight beyond the Jordan. In this dreary 
region, with a heart more dreary than the land itself, it is 
most significant that the things most missed, most longed 
for, were not the material comforts of his palace, but the 
Lord’s House, with its holy ordinances. Of these days he 
wrote: “My soul thirsteth for Thee in a dry and thirsty 
land where no water is; to see Thy power and Thy glory * 
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as I have seen Thee in the Sanctuary.” 
The things for which David most longed, we have. God’s 


Church, with its holy Word and Sacraments and Prayers 


are ours. But we esteem them all too lightly. The doors of 
our churches are open, but are we glad when they say unto 
us, “Let us go into the House of the Lord?” The privileges 
of God’s House, like other privileges, are never fully valued, 
until we are deprived of them by sickness or other circum- 
stance. In the days of Old Russia, when the places of wor- 


ship were open so that men could repair to them at will, 


the privilege was slightly valued. But when these churches 
were closed, how pious souls longed for the privileges which 
were formerly so lightly esteemed! If we have really “set 
the Lord” before us, we will love God’s House and its sacred 
treasures. 

Many who today neglect God’s House, have at one time, 
“seen the Lord in His sanctuary.” Here, by the “washing 
of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost” were 
they made children of God. Here were they nurtured by 
the Word. Here did they receive the Lord’s Body and Blood 
for the remission of their sins. But they have forsaken the 
way of life. For such, as for David, if they will turn from 
their sins, there is forgiveness, for God is gracious and 
merciful, slow to anger and of great kindness. 

David found a Companion and a Saviour in the hour of 
death. He wrote, “Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me; Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me.” “I shall dwell 
in the House of the Lord forever.” Of David’s death it is 
recorded: “So David slept with his fathers.” We, too, need 
and can have One Who both can and will go with us “all 
the way.” Our friends of earth cannot. But there is One 
Who can, One who has said, “I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.” This One is Christ. 

What has the world to offer in comparison with these 
blessings which were David’s? And they belong to the Chris- 
tian also. “Choose ye this day whom ye will serve, but as 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord. Amen. 


A TRIP TO THE NORTHLAND 


Secretary E. A. Tappert Conducts Tour of Lutheran Church Work 


Tue CanapiAN Nortuwesst has for years been the goal of 
explorers seeking adventure. With its vast plains, large lakes 
and rivers, and high mountains it has looked so full of 
promise that many have braved all the inconveniences of a 
new land, all the rigors of the climate, all the hardships and 
privations of a life far removed from civilization, to explore 
and, if possible, to exploit it. Many an interesting story 
could be told of the experiences of these bold men who have 
gone in for gold and treasure, some to find it, but many 
more to miss it, and to fall before they reached their goal. 

Our Lutheran Church also is interested in this Northland, 
not so much in the land as such, but in the people who 
dwell there; not so much in those who are seeking gold, 
but in those who are seeking God. When we speak, there- 
fore, of a trip to the Northland, we want to describe the 
church’s venture into this land of promise. 


The Pacific Entrance 


Let us enter at the back door, for a change. Going up the 
Pacific coast and crossing the border, we soon come to 
Vancouver, the great metropolis of the Canadian West. Situ- 
ated on the coast of the large province of British Columbia, 
with its area of 350,000 square miles and a population of 
700,000 people, Vancouver with its 250,000 inhabitants is for 
the Canadian West what Montreal is for the East, the most 


important outlet for that extended hinterland with its tre- 
mendous possibilities of production from its agricultural and 
mineral resources. Like all the rest of the Pacific slope, 
Vancouver is rather barren soil for religious activities. There 
are 15,500 nominal Lutherans in Greater Vancouver, of 
whom only 550 adults form the membership of the local 
seven Lutheran churches. ti: 

The latest census reports 8,500 Scandinavians, 4,500 Ger- 
mans and 2,000 Finns among the population. Our English 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer has lately called a pastor 
who can also minister in the Finnish language, and has 
arranged for two Finnish services every month. But the 
unfavorable location of the church and its rather poor equip- 
ment militates against rapid growth and development. A 
re-location of our church, and a consolidation of some of 
the others would remove some of the difficulties impeding 
the progress of the Lutheran Church in an already very dif- 
ficult field. We have only one more mission in British Co- 
lumbia, in the beautiful City of Victoria. This is a pro- 
nouncedly English town, and our mission has a hard struggle 
to maintain itself. That until now is all the work we have 
in this large province with its 40,000 Lutherans. The Mis- 
souri Synod is doing some work outside of Vancouver, but 
the large bulk of the 20,000 Germans and 35,000 Scandi- 
navians still remain untouched. We were about to enter 
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British Columbia from the east, and we had gotten as far as 
the Peace River District, which is a portion cut out of Brit- 
ish Columbia, when the depression stopped us short. We 
would like to send a man into this territory this coming 
summer to survey the field, but it is doubtful if we can find 
the means. 


Going farther east we come to Alberta, which has been 
our most promising mission field during the last decade. 
Alberta has an area of 250,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 730,000, of whom 82,500 are Lutheran. With the 
exception of two, all our missions cluster around the capital 
city of Edmonton. The country parishes generally consist 
of from three to six congregations, which the missionary 
must regularly serve, sometimes under the greatest handi- 
caps, on account of the severe climate and the poor roads, 
to say nothing of the expense. In these country parishes 
twenty churches and nine parsonages have been built dur- 
ing the past few years, while three more churches and two 
parsonages are planned and have been promised aid. All 
these buildings have been made possible through special 
gifts of $300, $200 and smaller sums from our friends. 


In the City of Edmonton, which has 80,000 inhabitants 
with 4,000 Lutherans, we have two congregations, one of 
them self-supporting. There is another fine city in Alberta, 
Calgary, the gateway to the Rockies. Repeatedly we have 
been asked to come and establish a United Lutheran Church 
there, but so far the lack of men and means has prevented 
us. Calgary has 85,000 inhabitants, of whom 4,600 are Lu- 
therans, mostly German and Scandinavian. There is quite a 
large Finnish population in Alberta, which is being served 
by one lone missionary who is located at Sylvan Lake. We 
have nine self-supporting churches in Alberta and twelve 
mission parishes. The congregations at Spruce Grove and 
Wetaskiwin are two of the six charter congregations of the 
Manitoba Synod. 


An Empire-sized Province 


Traveling farther east we come to Saskatchewan. Like 
Alberta, it has an area of 250,000 square miles with a popu- 
lation of close to one million, of whom 114,000 are Lutheran. 
The mission work in Saskatchewan started with the two 
charter congregations at Edenwald and Langenburg. Eden- 
wald was the headquarters of our first missionary, the Rev. 
H. C. Schmieder. Almost all the eight self-supporting 
churches cluster around Edenwald. This district has suffered 
greatly from drought during the past few years. Five of 
our twelve missions in Saskatchewan are located in this 
district; some of them would be self-supporting by now, if 
it were not for repeated failures of harvest. The balance of 
our missions is farther North, and in spite of the extreme 
poverty of the people, they show a healthy growth. Much 
more could be done if the laborers were not so few. Five 
churches and three parsonages were erected in the Sas- 
katchewan district from special gifts; one more church and 
three parsonages are planned and have been promised aid. 

The capital of Saskatchewan is Regina, a city with 53,000 
inhabitants, of whom 3,000 are Lutheran. Years ago we had 
a mission in this important center, but lack of a suitable 
pastor forced the abandonment of this work. For years we 
have been planning to go back into Regina, which receives 
many of our people from the surrounding country districts, 
but the church at large has not made it possible. 

Another important city is Saskatoon. It has 1,770 Lu- 
therans among its 43,000 inhabitants. As the seat of the Uni- 
versity, it has many cultural advantages. The Manitoba 
Synod showed wisdom in placing its seminary close to the 
university, but not close enough. Other denominations have 
their seminary buildings directly on the university campus, 
but we Lutherans were too poor to put up a building in 
harmony with the university structures, and that kept us 
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out. Some day, we hope, this condition will be corrected. 
Here is a chance for some man or woman of means to erect 
a lasting memorial that will benefit the church of coming 
generations as few other undertakings will. 

We also need a church building in which the Lutheran 
students can feel at home. Our present congregation is lo- 
cated some four miles from the seminary on the other side 
of the town, and is housed in a miserable frame building, 
whose one room does not offer any accommodation for Sun- 
day school or young people’s work. The street is not even 
paved. We own a very fine plot and adjoining the university 
campus, right at the landing of the Memorial Bridge, where 
a church would be in full view of the town, but so far we 
have not been able to put up a building. Since Saskatoon 
Seminary is the only Lutheran Seminary in the West to 
prepare pastors for this vast territory, it is evident that 
both church and seminary must be equipped in such a way 
as to appeal to all Lutherans of the province, and invite the 
entire Lutheran constituency to active co-operation in the 
great task of building the great Lutheran Church of Western 
Canada. 


46,000 Lutherans in Manitoba 


Still farther east we come to Manitoba, the oldest of the 
Prairie Provinces. Like the others, it has an area of 250,000 
square miles, and a population of 700,000, of whom 46,000 
are Lutheran. The capital is Winnipeg with 220,000 inhabi- 
tants, among whom there are 15,000 Lutherans. Winnipeg 
boasts of two First Lutheran churches: First Icelandic is the 
oldest Lutheran church in town with almost half the mem- 
bership of the Icelandic Synod in this one congregation; 
First English, established by the Synod of the Northwest in 
1905. The Manitoba Synod has three congregations, Holy 
Trinity, St. Peter and St. John, the latter two being mis- 
sions. Holy Trinity was the first congregation organized 
among the Germans in 1888, and received its first pastor, 
the Rev. H. C. Schmieder, in February, 1889. All these con- 
gregations are physically well equipped, but some have con- 
siderable indebtedness. Our missions have shown steady 
growth in spite of the economic handicap, which has kept 
their finances rather low. In addition there is our Finnish 
mission, which is being served once a month by a pastor 
from Minnesota. The American Lutheran Church, the Mis- 
souri Synod and the Scandinavian bodies are well repre- 
sented. We have lost many opportunities in this city, and 
are just getting a stronger foothold in this important center. 

Through inability in former years to supply congrega- 
tions with pastors, we have lost many congregations origin- 
ally established by the Manitoba Synod, and for the same 
reason it has been impossible to occupy new fields. Conse- 
quently our mission work in the Province of Manitoba, out- 
side of Winnipeg, is rather small. We have one mission near 
Winnipeg, and one near the border, but lately we have 
gone far north and have established congregations in The 
Pas and Flin Flon. As in Northern Saskatchewan, our work 
here is mostly among Scandinavians. The work is extremely 
trying; gold-mining towns never have been fertile fields for 
churches, but the utter godlessness and indifference of the 
people makes work among them all the more necessary. 
Five preaching points are receiving regular monthly serv- 
ices from Winnipeg pastors. There are some Lettish settle- 
ments in Manitoba, which for years have been occasionally 
supplied by Lettish pastors. The number of self-supporting 
churches is eight; two churches and three parsonages have 
been assisted by the special gifts of our friends. 

The church needs greater enlightenment concerning the 
vastness of the field and the importance of the work. The 
work needs more of the prayers of the church and more of 
its material gifts. The Missouri Synod is spending $60,000 
in that territory and the American Church is a close second. 
All we spend is $18,000, which is altogether inadequate. 


IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


If You Can’t Skin the Bacteria which attack you, scare 
them to death! That seems to be the practical import of two 
recent scientific pronouncements. By means of a new tech- 
nique, scientists are now able to strip bacteria of their coat- 
ing of immunity substances, and from these to produce more 
potent vaccines and serums against the threat of the denuded 
bacteria. The process successfully extends the campaign of 
science against heretofore intractable germ diseases. By 
another method, the bacteria are “scared out of their im- 
munizing skins by sound vibrations of enormous intensity.” 
The volume of sound is equivalent to ten times the volume 
produced by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. In the 
meantime, two Chinese scientists have independently isolated, 
for the first time in pure form, anti-bodies—(mysterious 
substances produced in the bodies of men and animals as a 
means of protection against bacteria)—that provide im- 
munity against specific diseases. These doctors, Bacon F. 
Chow and Hsien Wu, connected with the Peiping Union 
Medical College, have published their observations in the 
Chinese Journal of Physiology. 


The Sudanese Natives Do Not Agree with Robert Burns, 
that “a man’s a man for a’ that.” British officials in the 
Sudan have been compelled to order the native office-hold- 
ers to wear clothing in the exercise of their duties. Tribal 
leaders had come with frequent complaints that the unclad 
native officials were not respected or obeyed among their 
people. Now the native deputies of the British go about 
their duties carrying a pair of trousers under one arm and 
a British sun-helmet under the other. Harmony prevails; 
the law is honored, and everything is lovely. 


The Scotch Are Getting Closer Than Ever, and the pro- 


cess continues steadily. Now this is no joke, for it is geo- 
graphically true, and who would joke about geography? 
The scientists at Glasgow University’s observatory have 
just discovered that during the last seventy years their coun- 
try has drifted 700 feet westward. Just when we were build- 
ing up our neutrality walls in the supreme confidence of our 
3,000 miles from Europe, there comes this disturbing threat 
of a continental invasion, with the Scotch leading the van. 
Even George Washington would have been helpless in the 
face of such entangling alliances with Europe. However, 
there is no need to be jittery immediately. England is stand- 
ing still, and holding firmly on to Scotland. Besides, at the 
present rate of movement it will take Scotland 1,500,000 
years to get the whole way across. So why should we worry, 
unless we expect to live that long? 


Japan’s Second Thoughts About the Tokyo-Berlin Pact 
are not so rosy. There is a growing feeling that Japan is 
holding a bag, and that her militarist agitators are respon- 
sible for it. As a result the wrath of Russia has been aroused 
and uncomfortably manifested in her activities on the Russo- 
Japanese borders; a tremendous impetus has been given to 
the spirit of unity in China, and a more practical develop- 
ment of her nationalism; in Japan’s Diet the army has been 
directly challenged by the civilian, liberal and popular 
groups, who point to the loss of British, French and Amer- 
ican sympathy, as well as to Germany’s failure to deliver 
Poland and Finland in favor of the Pact. The previously 
strong Fascist development in Japan—she had more than 
130 Fascist organizations with more than 2,000,000 members 
—had much to do with Japan’s commitment to the Pact. But 
a strong reaction has set in since Japanese reports declare 
that Germany is about to sell arms and munitions valued 
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at $100,000,000 (Chinese—divide by three) to China, for 
which Germany will be glad to accept badly needed raw 
materials in payment from China. Japan is worried, because 
she fears the munitions of war will contain.many bombing 
planes. That is one reason why Japan has lately begun to 
speak very politely to China. 


“Small Business” Still Leads in financial returns, accord- 
ing to the recent report of “Twentieth Century Fund, Inc.” 
Individual and partnership enterprises, mostly small, ac- 


count for 40% of the national income; small corporations 


contribute 20%; while corporations ranging from “moderate” 
to “colossal” provide the last 40% of national income. Agri- 
culture produces 9% of the national income, while agricul- 
tural corporations produce only 6% of that 9%. The most 
complete corporate domination appears in mining and 
quarrying, yet these interests produce only 2.3% of the total 
national income. For productiveness and profit, opportunity 
still seems to remain with individual enterprise. 


The Jewish Women of Seven Lands have joined in pleas 
for peace. Their voices recently came over the air from 
New York, Toronto, Chicago, San Francisco, London, Paris, 
Geneva, Stockholm and Prague, in a one-hour radio broad- 
cast which was prepared in honor of the founder of the 
National Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. Hannah Solomon 
of Chicago. From London, Mrs. Zangwill pleaded, “The 
abolition of war is humanity’s supreme need today. Thus, 
in working toward this end, woman takes her chief place in 
world progress. With the introduction of the airplane war 
has been brought into the home... . It may be that elimina- 
tion of this unfit planet is necessary to the evolution of the 
universe. Still, women might make the planet less unfit. 
By restoring sanity to a distracted world, women might even 
now enable it to survive.” 


The Weather Bureau Suffers From a common human fail- 
ing. It is blamed unduly for its failures, and earns the re- 
sentment of the public for its successful predictions. Edgar 
B. Calvert champions the Weather Bureau in a recent re- 
port by declaring that the forecasts were right 87% of the 
time, ranging from 90% in California to 83% on the East 
Coast. The public, however, remembers only the 13% failure, 
and then, with that very human quality of inconsistency, 
berates the 87% success with lurid eloquence. The experi- 
ence of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s wise old scholar in “Rasselas” 
is constantly repeated. He, who had learned to govern and 
distribute the weather, neither gave satisfaction to the world 
he served nor gained any comfort for himself in the exercise 
of his power. Moreover, the occupation is fraught with 
danger. Quite recently a weather observer on the Pacific 
Coast received a series of letters threatening violence if his 
forecasts were not favorable to the fruit farmers of the 
district that consulted his reports. 


The Austrian Government Does Not Think “a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet. Dismayed by the action 
of parents in choosing such names as Lenin, Trotsky, Com- 
mune, Prince, Earl and Lindbergh for their children, the 
authorities commanded the registrars of births to refuse the 
recording of such names, which “suggest an offense against 
moral or public order, or seem to invest the entrants with 
a title.” Another indication of nationalism gone silly is to 
be found in the prohibition issued to all Nazi party mem- 
bers, by their leader, Rudolph Hess, to hold membership in, 
or to co-operate with, any group that seeks to advance the 
study of Esperanto. To this may be added the sharp com- 
mand given to German portrait painters and photographers 
that henceforth they should not paint or pose family groups 
which have less than four children, because smaller families 
mean “the irretrievable decline of the nation.” Of course, 
that judgment is based upon the consideration of the family 
only as a source of supply for “gun-fodder.” 
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FORWARD WITH CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Courage, Cooperation, and Construction Marked the 
Recent Meeting of the Board of Education 


Reported for “The Lutheran” by Secretary Gould Wickey, D.D. 


Tue THREE C group of terms used above indicate the spirit 
of the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church 
in America at its annual meeting held in Washington, D.C., 
January 26 and 27. Convinced that Christian higher educa- 
tion offers the church a basic means for directing and mould- 
ing youth in an effective leadership, the members were ag- 
gressive, courageous and constructive in their suggestions 
and resolutions. 


New Members Welcomed 

Four new members were welcomed to share in the re- 
sponsibilities of the Board: Howard S. Bechtolt, teacher in 
Chicago high school; Dr. O. F. H. Bert, professor of mathe- 
matics, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa.; 
Stanley Billheimer, D.D., pastor, Palmyra, Pa., and Dr. Ray- 
mond J. Seeger, professor of physics, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

The officers and members of the executive committee were 
re-elected in the persons of H. R. Gold, D.D., New Rochelle, 
N. Y., president; H. H. Bagger, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., vice- 
president; Gould Wickey, Ph.D., D.D., secretary; Thomas P. 
Hickman, Washington, D.C., treasurer; with E. C. Herman, 
D.D., Canton, O.; Prof. R. D. Owen, Ph.D., Ed.D., Philadel- 
phia, and Hon. Charles Steele, Northumberland, Pa., as 
additional members. 


Dr. Hans Luther Guest 


As honor guest at the luncheon, the Board was privileged 
to have His Excellency the Ambassador of Germany, Dr. 
Hans Luther. Graciously responding to the invitation of 
President Gold for remarks, Dr. Luther answered questions 
freely but off the record. 

The spirit of co-operation was manifested when the Board 
agreed to join with the Board of American Missions and the 
Synod of the Northwest in guaranteeing a loan which would 
save the Luther Memorial Church, so strategically situated 
in Madison, Wisconsin, to do effective student work at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Board voted to share the time of its executive secre- 
tary, Dr. Gould Wickey, with the Council of Church Boards 
of Education without prejudice to the work of the Board. 
Not only does Dr. Wickey return part of his salary to the 
Board of Education, but in addition, the Council pays the 
salary of an office secretary, who serves both the Board and 
the Council. It was the judgment of the Board that this 
arrangement works to the best interests of all concerned. 

The election of a student secretary by the American Lu- 
theran Conference was brought to the attention of the Board, 
who directed its executive secretary to contact the Student 
Commission of that Conference with a view to possible 
future cooperation. 

In the same spirit a plan was authorized whereby the 
Board of Education would share with the Missouri Synod 
in visits to the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. It is the policy of that institution to deal with only 
cone representative of each denomination, so that Lutheran 
cooperation is the only basis whereby the Lutheran youth 
at West Point may be served. 


Interest in Seminaries 
The American Association of Theological Seminaries took 
a forward step for theological education last June in au- 
thorizing standards of accreditation. The Board instructed 
its executive secretary to report at the next meeting the 
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standing of our theological seminaries in this respect. 

Re-emphasizing as its own the convictions expressed in 
the report on the arrangements for the training of ministers 
and teachers, adopted by the United Lutheran Church in 
1932, to the effect that there are too many theological semi- 
naries in our church, the Board unanimously voted to com- 
mend “these resolutions to the prayerful consideration and 
action of the seminaries and synods of the church, and 
instructs its executive secretary to endeavor to stimulate 
action in the synods for the realization of the ideal ex- 
pressed in the Philadelphia resolutions.” 

In keeping with this action, the Board further authorized 
its executive secretary to contact the authorities of the 
particular seminaries and their supporting synods with ref- 
erence to concrete plans for unified action in a regional 
basis. 

Promotion Planned 

The regional meetings in the new promotional plan of the 
church were approved and the secretaries were authorized 
“to cooperate as fully as possible without jeopardizing their 
specific programs in the colleges and among students.” 

The Board offers the services of its secretaries in the 
churches and before women’s, men’s, and young people’s 
societies. 

The enthusiastic reception given to the folder used in 
the Board’s season after Easter last year to the extent of 
344,000, encouraged the Board to authorize another outside 
cover bulletin for that season this year. 

“Going to College,”—a book for high school seniors who 
intend to go to college,—has been given unusual recommen- 
dation by the officials of boards of education of other de- 
nominations. It appeared to the Board there is need of a 
companion volume for those completing college which would 
summarize the college courses from the standpoint of the 
Christian faith as interpreted by Lutherans. 


Men for the Ministry 

Three years ago 125 men graduated from our seminaries. 
This year 105 may graduate. The junior classes today have 
93 members. Even though there are at least 166 unemployed 
pastors in our synods, it was deemed highly advisable to 
appoint a Standing Committee on Men for the Ministry. 
This committee will supervise the work of secretaries in this 
field. Folders will be prepared treating such subjects as “The 
Call to the Ministry,” “The Preparation for the Ministry,” 
and “What a Minister Does.” In addition, to assist synodical 
committees and others who wish to interview young men 
with respect to entering the ministry, a folder of questions 
will be made available. These will not be used in such inter- 
views, but will make the interview more valuable. Many 
synodical committees on the ministry have no adequate 
forms for keeping their records. Such blanks will be pre- 
pared for these committees. 


Last But Not Least 

To the problem of finance considerable attention was given 
by committees and the Board as a whole. The church’s fail- 
ure to increase its benevolent contributions during the past 
seven months was a matter of much concern. The Columbus 
Convention of the church authorized the Board to develop 
an endowment fund for special aid to churches doing stu- 
dent work. In addition, the Board decided to raise a special 
fund for printing and similar promotional activities. 

To every man and woman the Board sends the message 
asking favorable consideration of the cause of Christian 
higher education. This work in our church requires larger 
support. The degree with which the church financially sup- 
ports through regular offerings and special gifts the work 
of the Board of Education, will determine the degree in 
which the church may be led forward in a more effective 
program for building the Kingdom of God. 


SECOND MEETING OF EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIES ON PROMOTION 


Reported by Arthur P. Black, Washington, D. C. 


THE SECOND MEETING of executive secretaries, representing 
the seven boards that receive 95 per cent or more of the 
U. L. C. A. apportionment, and the Laymen’s Movement, was 
held January 29 in the Lutheran Church House, New York 
City. Those present were: Frederick H. Knubel, D.D., Presi- 
dent; Dr. Paul W. Koller, Board of Foreign Missions; Dr. 
Zenan M. Corbe, Board of American Missions; Dr. Gould 
Wickey, Board of Education; Dr. Foster U. Gift, Board of 
Deaconess Work; the Rev. S. White Rhyne, Parish and 
Church School Board; Mr. Harry Hodges, Board of Minis- 
terial Pensions and Relief; Mr. Arthur P. Black, Secretary 
of the Laymen’s Movement. 

In the absence of the regular secretary, Dr. Clarence E. 
Krumbholz of the Board of Inner Missions, who was on 
flood relief duty in Ohio in behalf of stricken members of 
the United Lutheran Church, Mr. Black was delegated to 
act as secretary of the meeting. 


An Inspiring Response 

The sub-committee named at the first meeting, December 
4, to plan for group meetings throughout the church in the 
Fall of 1937, under the Promotional Plan approved by the 
Columbus Convention, reported that in response to a letter 
addressed to the 34 presidents of synods, explanatory of 
the group meetings, and making it clear that the committee 
plans to work through regular official synodical channels, 31 
had approved by letter or telegram, and that the majority 
approved enthusiastically. Synods represented by the 31 
presidents have 3,391 pastors, 3,871 congregations, 1,066,990 
confirmed members, and 719,396 communing members, 
which makes it all but unanimous from the standpoint of 
church membership. The three synods yet to be heard from 
(February 8) are Florida, Slovak Zion and Wartburg. The 
committee confidently expects their cooperation. The over- 
whelmingly favorable response augurs well for the proposed 
group meetings, and is an inspiration to the committee. It 
is doubtful if there has been a finer example, on a church- 
wide scale, of willingness to cooperate in the history of the 
United Lutheran Church. 


Specific Items Approved 
The following specific items with reference to the pro- 
posed group meetings were approved by the committee: 


1. That where satisfactory to the synodical officials the 
group meetings may be held in conjunction with the 
regular meeting of the Fall Conference—in the evening. 


2.. That the emphasis be placed on representative rather ~ 


than large meetings, and to that end special effort be 
made to secure the attendance of every pastor, every 
councilman, and every official of the local congregations 
on the territory represented. 


3. That there be a sufficient number of meetings to reach 
every congregation in the United Lutheran Church in 
so far as possible. 


4. That presidents of synods as well as members of the 
committee be asked to designate suitable speakers, both 
clerical and lay, in sufficient number to make it possible 
to hold all the meetings during September and October. 


5. That (1) Missions, (2) Education, and (3) the Merciful 
Work of the Church, be made the foundation for every 
presentation, and that the fundamental principles of 
Christian stewardship be tied up definitely with every 
presentation. 


6. That there be instruction meetings for speakers, when 
suitable material prepared by the Board Secretaries, and 
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basis for their presentations, so the goal of every meet- 
ing—to present the whole program of the whole Church 
—may be made, and kept, central. 


7. That where presidents of synods request them, outside 
speakers be secured in so far as possible, and that in all 
such instances the president of synod be asked to indicate 
the subject a given speaker is best equipped to present. 


8. That synodical officials be asked to secure the approval 
of the proposed group meetings at the regular meeting 
of synod in the Spring of 1937, in accordance with the 
request in paragraph 7 of the Promotional Plan, which 
reads: “All constituent synods are asked to cooperate 
wholeheartedly in all efforts to make these plans effec- 
tive, including the use of the delegates to this (Colum- 
bus) Convention—since they hold office as delegates for 
the biennium.” (See page 419 of the Convention Min- 
utes.) All three synods which have met to date—Vir- 
ginia, Georgia-Alabama, and South Carolina—have given 
such approval. 


Plans for “Special Seasons” Appeals 


The sub-committee delegated “to work out practical plans 
for the Foreign and Home Boards’ special seasons, the main 
purpose of which shall be to secure the cooperation of all 
the boards in the service of each,” reported: 


1. “That in cooperation we, the seven boards, recognize the 
place and the part that each board plays in the work of 
the church, and that we acknowledge this by recognition 
—in our own magazines and in Tue LuTHERAN—of the 
periods and the purposes assigned the different boards. 
Practically, this means the recognition, by a little article, 
of the work each board is doing. 


2. “That we arrange for some sort of Poster or Seven Cards, 
that can be sent to each pastor,” with instructions as to 
the way to use them most advantageously. 


The suggestions, express and implied, in this report struck 
a responsive chord, and more than likely will meet the 
approval of many pastors throughout the church who not 
only favor more cooperation, but feel there should be some 
new methods of approach in our church work. Dr. Knubel 
recalled that an excellent beginning under suggestion No. 1 
already had been made during the Epiphany Season when 
more worthwhile publicity, from more different sources, had 
been given the Epiphany appeal than in any previous year. 
The same worthwhile publicity on behalf of the cause repre- 
sented by the Board of American Missions during the spe- 
cial season assigned for intensive consideration of its pro- 
gram and work—the Lenten Season—and for the other five 
boards, in order, is planned. The promotion by all the boards 
of the cause of each board during the special season assigned 
it, is one of the longest forward steps taken by the United 
Lutheran Church, and marks an epoch in cooperation. .The 
Calendar of Special Days and Seasons so long neglected, if 
not ignored, by many congregations, is about to receive the 
recognition it deserves, under our new Promotional Plan. 


New Literature Being Planned 
The Sub-committee on Literature reported it had held 
three meetings, and had gathered all available literature 
from the different boards and agencies of the U. L. C. A, 
and from a number of other Protestant communions as well. 
Its findings were submitted in mimeographed form, and in 
much detail. One of the findings reads: 


“Most of the literature prepared by the various boards 
is projected for pastors, workers, and special groups, and 
not for the general membership of the church.” 

(Continued on page 28) 


presidents of synods, will be placed in their hands as the 
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A FORMULA FOR REAL LIVING 


By THE Rev. J. B. LAMBERT, Cleveland, Ohio 


And Jesus answered and said, Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. Matthew 4: 4. 


JESUS CERTAINLY was not ignoring or belittling man’s need 
for bread. Rather he was admitting it. He knows that man 
has to do a lot of thinking about bread and how to get 
enough of it. Man should find great comfort in the fact 
that He thinks about it, too, and that He is with us even in 
our physical needs, in our struggles and anxieties about 
our daily bread. He tries to make us realize His anxiety; 
and if we really took Him seriously, our faith would trans- 
form the whole struggle for existence into one grand fel- 
lowship with Him and with each other. That, after all, is 
the only way in which the world ever will be properly fed. 
When the spirit of Christ gets to work on the loaves and 
fishes, what seems too little to go ’round becomes more than 
enough for all. Only when faith and love work together in 
the sharing of bread will it be true of the multitudes of 
God’s children that, “They all did eat and were filled.” 

But Jesus means infinitely more than only food in His 
use of the word “Bread.” The term as He uses it covers the 
whole visible economy of life—all that broad range of ma- 
terial goods upon which men depend to keep themselves 
alive and to make life comfortable and enjoyable. It covers 
the whole economy of food, shelter and clothing, all appeal 
to the senses and all ambition for power and worldly honor. 

How pathetically obvious it is that so many exalt these 
physical and sense-apprehended elements in life! How often 
they are made supreme—the very essence of life itself. Truly 
it does seem that the world’s commonly accepted philosophy 
is, “By these things we live.” 

But bread, even in this all-inclusive material sense, is not 
enough. Even though bread is necessary to man’s. well- 
being in a perfectly proper and legitimate way, there must 
be something else than bread alone if man is really to live. 
That is what Jesus was saying; and to realize fully the 
truth of His words is, in fact, man’s greatest need. When 
man does this he rises to the true conception of life. He 
gets a new standard of value from the mere bread standard, 
and thereby elevates and perfects his true personality. Man 
shall not live by bread alone because thus he cannot be 
satisfied. He cannot live upon it only. There are parts. of 
his nature which it will not nourish, cravings which it will 
not gratify; and if man is really to live, he must satisfy 
these deeper cravings first. 


Increased by Sharing 

Dean Inge, a great English Divine, makes a striking con- 
trast between the material and the spiritual goods of life. He 
says, “The material goods of life are such that one man’s 
gain is another’s loss; they perish with use; they are strictly 
limited; they may be detached from their owner without his 
consent. But the goods of the spirit have exactly the op- 
posite qualities. They are increased rather than decreased 
by sharing; they are absolutely unlimited; they do not perish 
with use; and they so belong to the spirit of their possessor 
that he cannot lose them except by his own consent.” 

Dr. John Hayes Holmes of Community Church, New York, 
recently said, “We delight in the body—but the body can 
fall sick, and be wounded, and suffer pain, and grow old, 
and in the end must die. We cling to money—but money 
can be stolen, or lose its value, or swiftly disappear. We 
spend a lifetime perhaps in accumulating property—but 
property can be dissipated and destroyed, and at death 
must be surrendered altogether.” 

Paul expresses the same thought in a sweeping generaliza- 


tion when he says, “For we look not at the things that are 
seen, but the things which are unseen; for the things which 
are seen are temporal, but the things which are unseen 
are eternal.” 

The Rich Fool in the Gospel story is a case in point. He 
built greater barns in which to store his great abundance 
of fruits and goods. Drunken with the consciousness of vast 
possessions, he became a victim of materialistic philosophy. 
He said, “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years, take thine ease; eat, drink and be merry.” 

But God called him a fool. Perhaps he was a fool because 
he lost the glorious opportunity for service to his fellow- 
men made possible by his vast possessions; or perhaps he 
was a fool because he allowed material things to blind him 
to the great spiritual possibilities of life; perhaps he was a 
fool because he thought to feed an immortal soul with 
material food. Or was he a fool on all three counts? 

In his concise formula for real living Jesus gave the lie 
to the insinuation of the devil that man necessarily must be 
a slave to material things. He stands foursquare upon the 
thesis that man is a soul—a soul in ruins perhaps—but 
nevertheless an immortal soul. He is a child of God, and 
even though he wanders into the far country and finds him- 
self in the swine pen, he is not at home there. He is a child 
of God and as such needs God if he is to live right. 

That was the faith for which Jesus conquered temptation, 
suffered humiliation, and went to the cross. He would not 
compromise the eternal truth that man indeed shall not live 
by bread alone. 

Well, you say, if bread is not enough, what are the things 
by which men really live? I refer you to the New Testament. 
No one can long remain in doubt who seriously reads its 
record. There you will find presented a quality of life that 
only the presence and power of God can explain. 


By Every Word 

There you will hear Jesus say, “Man shall live by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God”; there you 
will hear St. Paul say, “The life that I live in the flesh, I 
live by faith in the Son of God who loved me and gave him- 
self for me”; and he also says, “But what things were gain 
to me, those have I counted loss for Christ. ... And I count 
all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I have suffered the loss of 
all things, and do count them but refuse, that I may win 
Christ. . . . That I may know him and the power of his 
resurrection and the fellowship of his sufferings.” Phil. 3: 7ff. 

From human experience we may have convincing proof 
that man not only shall not, but actually does not live by 
bread alone. History is replete with stories of men in all 
ages who lived not for the flesh but for the spirit. The tes- 
timony of these men to the truth of Jesus’ “Formula for 
Real Living” is highly significant. Lord Chesterfield may be 
quoted as a typical example among laymen. “I have seen the 
silly round of business and pleasure and have done with 
them all. I have enjoyed all the pleasures of the world and 
consequently know their futility, and do not regret their 
loss. Their real value is very low; only those who have not 
experienced them overrate them. For myself, I by no means 
desire to repeat the nauseous dose.” 

Yes, my friends, we all know from experience, often very 
bitter experience, that man shall not and does not live by 
material things alone. Jesus was not being naive when He 
answered the devil as He did. He was not being rhetorical 
when He said in another connection that “A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of things which he possesseth.” 

Man wants liberty, and the heroes of Valley Forge were 
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willing to starve to get it for us. Man longs for beauty, and 
God beautifies the cornfield and so combines beauty with 
bread. Man desires truth, and we have book shops as well 
as bakeries. Man craves love, and there are those whose 
love he would not lose for the gold of Croesus and for whom 
he would gladly go hungry that they might be fed. And 
then there is that mysterious, intangible yearning in the 
soul of man which, for want of a better name, we call the 
witness of God in the heart. Perhaps it is 


“This pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality. 
The divinity that stirs within us.” 


Call it what you will, explain it as you like; nevertheless 
it is there as a definite need in the heart and soul of man; 
and it can no more be satisfied with bread alone than the 
combined waters of the seven seas can quench the fire of 
’ the stars. It was on the strength of that tremendous need 
and the power of His Gospel to meet it that Jesus staked 
His life and gave it freely on the cross. 

But God is too often relegated to the exceptional needs 
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of life. If, as Jesus says, we are to live by His word, then 
we need Him all the time. Many a man can meet a great 
sorrow with fortitude and still find himself overwhelmed by 
some lesser grief. That, no doubt, is because the great sor- 
row forces him back upon the resources of God, while he 
thinks the lesser worries are beneath God’s notice and seeks 
to bear them alone. It is, therefore, in the lesser things that. 
we fail—in the hum-drum task, in the by-roads, amid the 
dust and the bumps and the heat. We forget that we need in- 
finite grace for ordinary living, that we need Divine guid- 
ance for commonplace perplexities; that we need God’s fel- 
lowship on the path of the daily routine. 

Finally, my friends, are you finding in God’s Word your 
full spiritual diet in these hectic days? Do you really ap- 
preciate the vital place of religion in your lives? Or do you 
think of it merely in a mercenary way—perhaps as a recipe 
for goodness; as a cure for bad habits; asa source of com- 
fort in some critical situation; as a way of escape from hell 
or as a highway to heaven? Or do you really think of it 
as a means of daily food for the soul, the supreme thing by 
which you really live. Indeed man shall live by every word: 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 


MISSIONARY ADVANCE SITUATION ENCOURAGING 


Women’s Missionary Society Hears of Responses to Its Program in the Congregations 
of the United Lutheran Church 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, a group which comprises the five officers and 
four members at large of the Executive Board of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, met in the Muhlenberg Build- 
ing, February 2 and 3, and scanned reports of activities dur- 
ing recent months. Among the encouraging information 


which was received by President Gardner and her co-work-* 


ers were reports from local societies with reference to “mis- 
sionary advance.” It will be remembered that this is the 
title of a definite objective of the Society which was out- 
lined early in 1935. Among other specific items of the 
project which has been given attention at recent meetings 
of the Executive Board are the following: Practical recog- 
nition of the importance of family worship with use of the 
official devotional pamphlet of the United Lutheran Church, 
“Light for Today,” as the medium of daily devotion. Atten- 
tion to and co-operation with the pastors of the congrega- 
tions on the possibilities of spiritual advancement of the 
community. A community Bible class is one illustration of 
what may be done. Emphasis upon weekday religious edu- 
cation and daily vacation Bible schools, also study needs, 
have had the approval of the committee and the recommen- 
dation that local societies use their influence in their behalf. 
In members of congregations who are in institutions of 
learning away from their homes the Women’s Missionary 
Society has been deeply interested. At the present time 
they are encouraging the circulation of the book, “Going to 
College,” both by individuals and by organizations. 


Visiting in Behalf of Increased Activity 

What is apparently the most fruitful of the phases of Mis- 
sionary Advance is one that was approved in April, 1935, 
and begun in October of that year. It takes the form of sys- 
tematic and purposeful calls upon members of the congre- 
gations in their homes. For use by those doing such visiting 
the Society has made available a pamphlet under the title, 
“Quarterly Visitor.” The first edition of this was distributed 
in 1935 in the number of 80,000 copies, and last year the 
number left with families approximated 100,000 copies. 
There is a big story in this simple statement of fact because 
it implies the work done by members of local societies in 


calling at the homes of their fellow church members, the 
interest of those called upon in the work of the church as. 
they received the pamphlet, and the opportunity that thus. 
was given to invite more frequent attendance at church 
services and more intensive congregational activities. 

How practical such visiting can become is illustrated by 
what is occurring through the visiting by members of the 
Society in Elyria, Ohio. A member of the congregation 
notes the absentees at the Sunday services, lists them and. 
distributes them each week amongst those who will call 
upon them. The list of visitors ehanges weekly and thus: 
enlarges the number of calls made by different members of 
the congregation upon each other. The result of this has: 
been favorable notice not only in the Lutheran Church 
where it originated, but in other congregations of the town. 
Other denominations’ societies have borrowed the plan and 
used it with equal success. 


Whole Program for the Whole Church 

That every member of the congregation should be inter-- 
ested in every phase of the work in which his or her church. 
is engaged has always been recognized by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society as the right interpretation and application 
of the individual’s religion. This is indicated by the program 
of the Women’s Missionary Society which embraces among 
these items all of the operations of the church. It is not. 
confined, as many suppose, to foreign missions or even home 
missions. Education, inner missions, ministerial pensions, 
wherever the church is pressing forward through boards: 
and agencies, the Women’s Missionary Society is inter- 
ested. In order more formally to impress the policy of the 
Society upon its membership all of the congregational so- 
cieties have their attention specifically directed toward a 
more thorough understanding of the needs of the church 
in all its departments and the individual’s responsibility to: 
supply these needs. Among other means of impressing this 
was a program for the meetings in the month of September: 
of which the title was, “The Whole Program of the Whole 
Church.” This program was recommended for use with 
greater or less fidelity by every society, and undoubtedly 
was helpful in a deepening of the appreciation of this policy. 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS SERVICE IN WAR 


In This Concluding Section Editor C. R. 


Nor EvERY war, however, is just, and not all bearing of 
arms is justifiable. As a matter of fact, in its origin war is 
itself a specific part of this sinful world. To call war good 
and noble, or even to maintain that it is a part of healthy, 
national development, is to ridicule our faith in the divine 
order of things. A war begun and waged only for conquest, 
for vain glory, or for holding down a competing nation, is a 
masterpiece of him who is called a murderer from the be- 
ginning. Cain’s fratricide was the beginning of mundane 
warfare. But the Scriptures do not call his deed a healthy 
one. To the contrary, it was accursed. 

The Greek philosopher Aristotle saw no evil in war. For 
him war represented no abnormal or deplorable condition. 
It was simply the pursuit of a legitimate craft. “War,” he 
said, “is essentially a branch of business. For hunting is 
a part of man’s activities looking toward gain or profit, 
whether it is directed at wild beasts or at such men as are 
destined by nature to be ruled over but refuse to be. Such 
a war, therefore, is justified.” In his opinion all barbarians, 
that is, all who were not Greeks, were destined to be ruled 
over. Practically speaking, this pagan conception of war 
still prevails. On such principles small and weak peoples 
who, in the opinion of imperialistic powers, are destined to 
be ruled over, but who are too obstinate to see it in this 
way, are cruelly and unsparingly brought to terms by mil- 
itary force. 

One-third in Subjection 

To realize how widely this pagan conception of war dom- 
inates the world today, we need only glance at a map and 
recall how different colonies were acquired. Think of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Africa, India, South America, and for 
that matter North America, too. Sometimes almost the en- 
tire native population has been exterminated to make room 
for the conquerors. Certainly the history of modern col- 
cnization has been written in blood and tears. Even today 
cannon and bayonets hold more than one-third of the human 
race in forced subjection and dependence. This applies not 
only to uncivilized or half-civilized peoples. For in Europe 
itself almost one hundred millions are subjected against 
their will, are sorely oppressed, and have been handed over 
like cattle to foreign powers. This is not simply a deplor- 
able relic from the time when there was no World Court 
and no League of Nations. Since then, wars of conquest 
have been waged on these same principles, even if con- 
cealed under other pretexts, in Turkey, in Syria, in Morocco, 
in South America, in Abyssinia, and in Palestine. In view 
of the prevalent application of this pagan conception of war 
even by “Christian nations,” it is not safe for a Christian to 
suspend his right of private judgment as to the justice of 
war. It is not safe for him to trust blindly in the moral in- 
tegrity of statesmen and politicians and support their plans. 

In his tract on “Whether Soldiers, too, Can Be Saved,” 
Luther undertakes to answer the question, whether a sol- 
dier ought to fight in a wrong cause. He writes: “ ‘Suppose 
my lord were wrong in going to war.’ I reply: If you know 
for sure that he is wrong, then you should fear God rather 
than me (Acts 5: 29), and not fight or serve, for you can- 
not have a good conscience before God. ‘Nay,’ you say, ‘my 
lord compels me, takes my fief, does not give me my money, 
pay, and wages; and besides, I am despised and put to shame 
as a coward, nay, as a faith-breaker in the eyes of the world, 
as one who has deserted his lord in need.’ I answer: You 
must take that risk, and with God’s help let go what goes; 
He can restore it to you a hundredfold, as He promises in 
the Gospel, ‘He that leaveth house, home, wife, goods, for 
my sake, shall get it back a hundredfold”’ .. . But if you do 
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not know, or cannot find out whether your lord is wrong, 
you ought not to weaken an uncertain obedience with an 
uncertainty of right, but should think the best of your lord. 
... Thus you are secure, and walk well before God. If they 
put you to shame, or call you faithless, it is better that God 
call you faithful and honorable than that the world call you 
faithful and honorable. What good would it do you, if the 
world held you for a Solomon or a Moses, and before God 
you were counted as bad as Saul or Ahab?” 


The Question of Justice 

But suppose, as Luther suggests, “you do not know or 
cannot find out” whether a war declared by your govern- 
ment is a just or an unjust one. This is, indeed, a question 
which is not always easy to decide. It is especially difficult 
in view of the propaganda which is usually brought out to 
justify the actions of a government, often a propaganda of 
deceit prepared long in advance to influence the hearts and 
minds of men, often a propaganda of untruths and misrep- 
resentations to instill suspicion and fear. The question is 
decided not simply by finding out who the technical ag- 
gressor is. That this is not always the determining factor 
ought to have become clear to anyone who has followed the 
developments in the recent Abyssinian war. Haile Selassie 
would only have done his duty if he had prevented Italy 
from assembling a vast army with the declared intention 
cf conquering his country; yet in so doing he would have 
been declared the aggressor. A peaceful nation may be 
provoked into seeming aggression and still be innocent of 
the guilt of war. 

In another one of his writings Luther suggested an answer 
to those who asked what they should do if they did not know 
whether their prince was right or not. “Tf,” he wrote, “vou 
cannot know and cannot find out, after exercising the great- 
est diligence, you may obey without peril to your souls.” 
Yes, after exercising the greatest diligence! This does not 
mean that a Christian should take matters for granted, for 
we cannot shift responsibility. If a Christian bears arms 
and then later discovers that he had made a mistake and 
had unwittingly supported an unjust cause, it is his moral 
duty to repent, to confess, and to make what restitution he 
can by righting the wrong and healing the wounds of the 
injured. It is better to do this than to become a visionary, 
a fanatic, an agitator against all war. 


Article XVI Scriptural 


A recent writer in the Lutheran Church Quarterly ex- 
pressed the opinion that there is widespread uneasiness 
about the sixteenth article of the Augsburg Confession. 
“From all over our church,” he writes, “voices are heard 
asking for a new interpretation so that a candidate for the 
ministry may accept it without mental reservation which 
may bring him in conflict with the purely political part of a 
religious confession.” The sixteenth article of the Augsburg 
Confession, which sets forth the Lutheran attitude in civil 
affairs, is not “purely political.” It is soberly Scriptural. It 
is well adapted to settle scruples of conscience. It does not 
require a new interpretation, least of all one that is intended 
to explain away what is clearly and definitely stated. It need 
not cause any uneasiness among those who also in this 
matter squarely stand on Scriptural ground. But the article 
must be read and must be understood in its entirety, in- 
cluding the final statement: “Christians are necessarily 
bound to obey their own magistrates and laws, save only 
when commanded to sin, for then they ought to obey God 
rather than men (Acts 5: 29).” 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 
By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


DANIEL 


DaniEL MEANS “God (is) my Judge.” His book presents a 
problem. Chapters 1-6 set forth the history of Daniel as a 
Jewish exile who was carried to Babylon before the fall of 
his native country, lived at the court of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and survived to the days of Cyrus, the Persian conqueror of 
Babylon; while chapters 7-12 contain the visions of Daniel 
regarding the future of his people and of the Kingdom of 
God. This literal view has long been accepted, and, if this 
be so, the book should be dated 607-536 B. C. But most mod- 
ern scholars maintain that the book was written by a man 
who took Daniel’s name (Ezek. 14: 14, 20) and who, in lan- 
guage that figured the Babylonian persecution of the Jews, 
was really picturing the Syrian persecution of his people un- 
der the Greek king of Syria, Antiochus Epiphanes. If this 
be so, the book should be dated 176-164 B. C. 

This is not the place for extended argument, but it is gen- 
erally admitted that the weight of testimony is in favor of 
the latter view. Two things may be said. One is that there 
are in this book a number of Aramaic (Syriac), Persian and 
Greek words, which seem to date the book after the rise of 
the Persian Empire under Cyrus and the conquest of Pales- 
tine by Alexander the Greek and the Great, about 330 B. C. 
The other thing is that in the Hebrew Bible this book is not 
placed among the Prophets but in the third part among the 
“Writings” (the Hebrew Canon did not become finally fixed 
until A. D. 90). Daniel apparently came too late to be in- 
cluded in the “Prophets.” He never employs the formula 
“thus saith the Lord.” 

In other words, the book is pseudonymous—and thereby 
hangs a tale. It has already been said that Ezekiel is apoc- 
alyptic in character; now it should be said that Daniel, the 
book of visions, is the apocalyptic book of the Old Testament, 
just as Revelation is the apocalypse of the New. Prophecy 
ceased with Malachi, the last of the prophets (about 433 
B. C.) and prophecy was succeeded and superseded by 
apocalyptic, a word from a verb meaning to uncover, unveil, 
reveal. The difference between the two is this: the prophets 
recall the past and project the present into the future, 
whereas the apocalyptics deal mostly with the sorrowful 
present and depict the future as its brilliant counterpart. The 
present is a time of persecution and suffering; but Israel has 
survived many a past ordeal and trial, and so also again in 
the future God shall deliver His people and richly reward 
them for all the miseries which now they faithfully endure. 

Such apocalypses, especially after 200 B. C., when the 
almost maniacal Antiochus Epiphanes sought to hellenize 
and heathenize the Jews by destroying their religion (it was 
against him that the Maccabees arose and delivered Israel). 
To encourage the Jews in their resistance the Apocalypses 
were written. Some thirty of them are now known. Seven 
were attributed to Enoch, the man who walked with God 
and whom God took; seven to Baruch, the scribe of Jere- 
miah; and one or more to holy men of old, such as Moses 
and Solomon. Only two of them found their way into the 
Biblical Canon, Daniel in the Old Testament and Revelation 
in the New—Daniel to fortify the persecuted Jews, Revela- 
tion to fortify the persecuted Christians. But the point to 
be remarked here is that in those perilous pre-Christian 
times no writer dared to subscribe his name to his apocalyp- 
tic book. So to do was to invite certain death. So a pseu- 
donym, or “pen-name,” was employed. But for all that, the 
book of Daniel itself is none the less inspired and inspiring. 
There lies in it a true prophetic element. This element con- 
sists in “its confident anticipation of the overthrow of God’s 
enemies, the establishment of God’s Kingdom, the triumph 
of God’s people, the resurrection of the dead, and the final 
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reward of the righteous.” And so this book of Daniel has © 
real religious value. “It is written at white heat amid the © 
fires of persecution, and it is inspired by a passionate faith — 
in God and in the triumph of His Kingdom over the cruel 
and powerful kingdoms of the world. . . . Man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity. However cruel the sufferings or des- 
perate the outlook, yet the Lord is mindful of His own, and 
He will Himself deliver them.” 


Dan. 1: 2. Shinar was the ancient name of Babylonia (Gen. 
10: 10); retained in poetry (Isa. 11: 11). 


Dan, 1: 4. The youths were about seventeen years old. 


Dan. 1:16. The name of God is in all these four Hebrew 
names: “God (is) my Judge”; “Jah is gracious”; “Who is 
like God?”; “Jah is Helper.” Such names were given to 
men (seldom is the name of God found in that of a woman) 
that their bearers might be reminded of Him. Daniel is still 
a given proper name; also Hananiah, which; however, has 
undergone changes and now appears as “John.” 


Dan. 1:19. “The king communed with them,” that is, ex- 
amined them. And they stood their examination: “therefore 
stood they before the king.” 


Dan. 2:4. Notice this. Here the Aramaic portion of the 
book commences, and it continues to the end of chapter 
seven. 


Dan. 2:18. “The God of heaven”’—the supreme God, not 
ene of the many fancied deities. God is so called in Gen. 
24: 7. This title was revived and often used after the cap- 
tivity. 


Dan. 2: 20. “Blessed be the name of God.” “Every answer 
to prayer should call forth praise (Phil. 4: 6).” 


Dan. 2: 39f. Granted the later date of this book of Daniel, 
the four kingdoms are: the Babylonian, or Nebuchadnezzar; 
the Median, or Belshazzar; the Persian, or Cyrus; the Greek 
Empire of Alexander and his successors. 


Dan. 2:46. Nebuchadnezzar did not “worship” Daniel as 
a god, as the next verse shows. He did him honor because of 
his worthship; he bowed down before him. 


Dan. 3: 12. Why these three were selected by the accusers 
we are not told. “Daniel’s character assures us that he 
would not comply with the king’s command; but he may 
have been absent, or the accusers may have feared to lay a 
charge against him. 


Dan. 3: 22. The apocryphal “Song of the Three Holy Chil- 
dren” belongs here. Two other books in the Apocrypha deal 
with the book of Daniel. They are “The History of Susanna,” 
and “Bel and the Dragon.” So also do the apocryphal books 
of I and II Maccabees. I Maccabees is authentic history and 
is worthy of a place in the Canon. 


Dan. 3: 25. “Like a son of the gods,” that is, like a god, like 
a superhuman being. The King James Version has “like the 
Son of God”—an impossible conception by a heathen king! 


Dan. 4: 27. “Break off thy sin by righteousness.” “Daniel 
spoke with faithfulness, courtesy, and generous feeling” (cf. 
Jer. 18: 7, 8; Jonah 3: 10). 


Dan. 5:1. Belshazzar did not succeed Nebuchadnezzar on 
the throne. He never was king. Nebuchadnezzar’s successor 
was Evil-Merodach (561 B. C.), as we learn in II Kings 
25: 27; Jer. 52: 31. Belshazzar was the son of Nabonidus, 
last king of Babylon. He was heir to the throne, as inscrip- 
tions show, and the commander of the Babylonian army, but 
he never reigned. Daniel here makes a historical slip. He 
also slips in his spelling; for he writes Nebuchadnezzar in- 
stead of Nebuchadrezzar, the correct spelling, as we find it 
in Jeremiah. But the n has displaced the r in common usage, 
and this spelling is generally followed. 
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Dan. 5:8. “They could not read the writing.” They could 
read it (Aramaic was well known to them) but they could 
not understand what the words meant. The words in verse 
25 are Aramaic; verse 26 gives their meaning. 


Dan. 6:10. “Toward Jerusalem.” It was the custom of the 
Jews in prayer to turn the face toward Jerusalem (the 
Mohammedans face Mecca) where God was present in His 
holy temple (I Kings 8: 30f; Ps. 5: 7; 28: 2). Thus he prayed 
“three times a day” (Ps. 55: 17), “as he did aforetime”—at 
the peril of his life, to which peril he exposed himself. “He 
presents an instructive example not only of constancy in 
God’s service at all risks, but also firm avowal of religious 
principle, as opposed to all subterfuge and concealment.” 


Dan. 6:28. Cyrus the Persian conquered Babylon in 538 
Bec. 


Dan. 7:4f. The four beasts correspond to the four parts 
of the image which Nebuchadnezzar saw in chapter 2. The 
lion represents the Babylonian Empire, the bear the Median, 
the leopard the Persian, and the fourth beast the Greek. 
The “little horn” represents Antiochus, king of Syria, called 
“Epiphanes,” “the Illustrious” (also by his victims, “Epiph- 
anes,” “the Maniac”). He took Jerusalem in 170 B. C., and 
three years later set up the statue of Zeus (the Roman 
Jupiter) in the temple. This was ‘the abomination of desola- 
tion” of which our Lord speaks in Matt. 24: 15. 


Dan. 7:9. “One like unto a son of man,” that is, one who 
is man, human and humane, not beast, cruel and bestial, as 
were the kingdoms and kings just mentioned. The King 
James’ Version has “one like unto the Son of man,” and the 
phrase may here presage the Incarnation. “The Son of 
man” was the title which our Lord most often applied to 
Himself. 


Dan. 7:25. “He shall think to change the times and the 
law.” This is precisely what Antiochus attempted to do— 
to abolish the Jewish festivals and worship, indeed to abolish 
the Jewish religion and its rites, to Graecise the Jews, so 
that he might reign over a homogeneous people—much as 
Nezi Germany is trying to do today. 


Dan. 7:28. Here ends the Aramaic portion of the book; 
the Hebrew is now resumed. 


Dan. 8:5f. The goat is said to have been the national em- 
blem of Macedonia (our emblem is the eagle—England’s is 
the lion). His “notable horn” is Alexander, who was the 
founder of the Greek dominion over the Jewish people (v. 
21). He moved so swiftly and his conquests were so rapid 
(completed in twelve years, 334-323 B. C.—Alexander died 
in the latter year at the early age of thirty-two) that he 
“touched not the ground.” After his death came up “four 
notable horns”—among them Ptolemy in Egypt and Seleucus 
in the East, including Syria, one of whose successors was 
Antiochus Epiphanes, “a little horn,” whose oppression and 
depredation are described in verses 10-12. He perpetrated 
the most cruel and wanton excesses (his atrocities are un- 
printable—some of the lesser ones are named in Heb. 11: 
35-38), but Jerusalem was retaken and the sanctuary was 
cleansed by Judas Maccabeus, December 25, 165 B. C. 
(v. 14). 


Dan. 8:15. “As the appearance of a man”—an angel in 
human form. This was Gabriel, meaning “Hero of God.” He 
is here named for the first time (v. 16; cf. 9: 21) and he re- 
appears in Luke 1: 19, 26. Michael, meaning “Who is like 
God,” is named in 10: 13, 21. Jude in verse 9 calls him an 
“archangel.” He always appears as the champion of Israel 
(12: 1; Rev. 12: 7). Here it may be said that angelology 
grew up in the period between the Testaments, especially 
from this time onward. The persons and presence of angels 
were formerly not unknown; but meanwhile God had been 
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exalted so high in the heavens and had become so tran- 
scendant and remote that He is represented as employing 
these intermediaries—angelic agents and agencies—to effect 
His plans and purposes on earth. They are abundant and 
active in the New Testament—and doubtless are today. But 
our physical eyes are unable to see the angelic spirits. It is 
not impossible that each believer has his own guardian angel. 


Dan. 9: 4f. “In this effectual fervent prayer the prophet 
thoroughly identifies himself with his people; humbling him- 
self most deeply for their sins, whilst he pleads earnestly for 
national mercies. The whole prayer is a model for private 
as well as for public confession and supplication.” 


Dan. 11: 27. “They shall speak lies at one table.” “They” are 
the ambitious, covetous kings. Each party aims to deceive 
the other by an appearance of friendship and the utterance 
of honeyed words. This applies to self-seeking kings and 
their ambassadors and diplomats. The same thing is done by 
such officials at the present day. Even the League of Nations 
is not exempt from it. Honey is sweet, but the bee that 
makes it conceals a sting. 


Dan. 11:38. “The god of fortresses” is Jupiter Capitolinus, 
whose worship Antiochus introduced from Rome and en- 
forced in Syria and even in Judzea, where he placed the god’s 
statue and altar in the temple. This, too, was one of the abom- 
inations perpetrated by him, expressing the extent of the 
prevailing desolation. Such sacrilege the Bolsheviks have 
been guilty of in synagogues and churches. It is not uncom- 
mon on the part of invaders in time of war. Churches have 
been used as hospitals and even the altar has been used as 
an operating table. 


Dan. 12: 1f. “And at that time”—there shall be a glorious 
deliverance of God’s oppressed people: it shall be like a 
resurrection from the dead. This is the first meaning of the 
second verse (which see). “These words, like so many 
prophetic utterances, have both an immediate and a further 
complete fulfillment, referring in the first instance to the 
national revival and in the second place to the final resur- 
rection of the just and of the unjust” (cf. Ezek. 37: 1-14). 


Dan. 12: 4. “Seal the book.” So also it is said in 8: 26, “for 
it belongeth to many days to come.” But in contrast to this 
there is in Rev. 22:10 the command not to seal up the 
prophecy, since the time is at hand. Much of the apocalyptic 
Daniel reappears in the New Testament Apocalypse. 


Dan. 12:8. “I heard, but I understood not.” A commen- 
tary well says: “As these prophecies have been so variously 
interpreted, notwithstanding all the light of subsequent 
events and revelations, it is not surprising that they were 
mysterious to Daniel.” 


Dan. 12: 12f. “Blessed is he that waiteth’—that waits out 
the time of tribulation, for when it is over he shall have rich 
reward for his patience and fidelity, and, as not the least of 
blessings, he shall find rest from everything which afflicts 
and annoys. “With this cheering assurance of his personal 
acceptance and everlasting safety and happiness, the proph- 
et’s message is concluded.” 


FINDING A TREASURE 


THE stupy of the Bible is sadly neglected by some through 
lack of time, by others through lack of interest. It may be 
well to suggest to those who are slack in this respect the 
advice which a poor, dying woman gave to her children: “A 
great treasure I have laid up for you—a very great treasure. 
Seek it, my children, in the Bible, and there you will find 
it.” Following the advice of his mother, one of the children, 
Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, heard the call to go and tell others 
of the great and good Saviour, and to that mother’s influence 
we owe the work of the first Protestant missionary in India. 
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TURNING THE WORLD OVER 


Some or us older folk remember the first announcements 
of the Laymen’s Forward Movement for Missions and its 
declaration or slogan: “AIIl the world for Christ in the twen- 
tieth century.” We ourselves have a general, though vague 
recollection of an address by John R. Mott, early in the 
present century, on the possibilities of this movement. The 
words he used we cannot quote, but the impression his 
speech made, that such a triumph for our Lord was possible, 
we still recall. 

Had someone inquired yesterday concerning that thirty- 
six-year-old proposal, we would have classified it with the 
desired but unattainable objectives of the past. But today we 
happened upon the introduction to an article on World 
Christianity that cited the remarkable advances made by 
the Church of Christ in the past century. They sum up into 
an enormous, a world girdling distribution to men of the 
gospel of our Lord. Shortly prior to the outbreak of the 
World War, it was said that no large inhabited areas of the 
earth, except Thibet and Afghanistan were completely 
barred to the missionaries, Protestant or Catholic or both. 
Even in 1929 it was reported that sixty thousand missionaries 
and an annual appropriation of ninety million dollars indi- 
cated the unparalleled vigor of the foreign forces of the 
Christian Church. 

The writer whose figures are quoted above is not now 
sanguine. He is saddened by the economic effects of world- 
wide depression and by the onslaughts of materialism and 
rebellious nationalism. But while conditions compel one to 
acknowledge the slowing up, possibly: :the retrogression, of 
the extension of faith in Jesus Christ, there are many rea- 
sons on which to rest the assurance that the present situa- 
tion is a temporary one. 

It is no new experience for the enemies of the Cross of 
Christ to have a period of controlling influence. A lie about 
the power and blessedness of our faith has the force of truth 
until its deceptive nature is shown. After the Apostle Paul 
had been for a while in Thessalonica, and when a multitude 
had been won by his testimony to follow Jesus, “the Jews 
that believed not” gathered certain lewd fellows of the baser 
sort, seized Jason and other brethren, and charged Paul and 
his message with turning the world upside down. For a time 
the mob had its way, but only for a time. No mob can long 
continue its mastery. 

The fact is that Christianity, when given a chance to oper- 
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ate, does turn the world, not upside down but right side up. 
One notes that there are recoils from such conversions, but 
we need not deem them permanent disasters. We ought, of 
course, to guard ourselves against self-surrender to pessi- 
mism relative to the recovery of Christian influence. The 
promises of peace and satisfaction that are offered by the 
foes of religion are never kept. They cannot be, because 
godlessness has not the wherewithal to realize such prom- 
ises. The bitter struggle between parties led by Trotzky and 
Stalin incident to the question of how much murder is re- 
quired to produce justice and orderly production, is really 
significant. It is such paganism that turns the world upside 
down. True religion is conservative and peace making. It 
reduces confusion to system, checks corruption, and puts 
growth where decay was fostered by error. 


THE TEACHING OF EXPERIENCE 


DovusTLEss every American has his own conception of the 
character of the first president of his country. And why not? 
We cannot withhold from our sense of gratitude the imaging 
of that successful, patient patriot. Even if we fashion our 
picture of him partly from our own notions of what his 
qualities had to be in order to achieve first place in war, in 
peace and in the hearts of his fellow Americans, our ideas 
concerning him are not visionary. 

We personally contrast the two great citizens to whom 
days are assigned in February by thinking of Washington 
as singularly guided by deductions drawn from experiences 
while the great emancipator often seemed to respond to a 
direct sensing of right in distinction from wrong. Washington 
drew his philosophy of life from the way in which practise 
proved or disproved value and confidence. He was a suc- 
cessful farmer because he watched the results of seeding, 
cultivation and ingathering. He was not a brilliant military 
strategist into whose management of the army came astound- 
ingly clever schemes of outwitting his foe. Likewise in the 
domain of statesmanship, he could distinguish between emo- 
tion and logic. In the sphere of morals, he had never seen 
the righteous man forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 
Here also we see the deductions from experience. 

In Mr. Lincoln we have become accustomed to an expla- 
nation of his decisions that requires something resembling 
an intuitive perception of the moral factors in a situation. 
He is so close to his conscience that the ethical values of a 
course of action take precedence over what is rational; that 
is, practical, expedient, profitable. He chooses honesty be- 
cause it is right; with that moral weight in the scale, no sort 
of bribe tempts him. He once saw a slave auction, and on 
the basis of that experience his conscience tells him the in- 
stitution has too much inequity to be morally safe for 
human beings. In this respect he is different from Wash- 
ington, who exhibits habitual dependence on deliberate rea- 
soning as his guide. 

We cite our distinction between the natures of Washington 
and Lincoln in order to advance the proposition that both 
vision and reason are needed by the majority of us in arriv- 
ing at decisions of importance when great issues call for our 
conclusions. Washington himself is credited with having 
chosen for his guidance the maxim, “Study to keep alive 
that little spark of divine fire called conscience.” Lincoln 
would never have thus exhorted himself. On the other hand, 
he seems to have felt the need of reasoning so insistently as 
to have kept in his cabinet men who frequently disagreed. 
with him. Where geniuses see the need of the combination, 
we common folk need not apologize for our hesitancy when 
reasons only or visions only are given as qualifications for 
leaders. Pure logic has no more soul than a machine. Vision 
untested by action is likely to be out of reach of folk in the 
flesh. A policy must be somewhat “of this world” to be use- 
ful to us who are in this world. 
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eACROSS THE *SDESK 


RELATIVE TO gallantry, one can surely assert that it has 
long been an attribute of the proper sort of man. Scanning 
recently, in a file of THz LUTHERAN, a discussion of “Woman 
as a Religious Teacher,” we found the following quoted in 
translation from that prince of ancient preachers, Chry- 
sostom, born A. D. 347, died 407. He was Patriarch and 
preached in the city of Constantinople for a few years, be- 
‘ginning A. D. 397. In a discourse heard shortly after the 
dedication of a statue to the Empress Eudoxia he spoke 
appreciatively of the influence of the gentler sex on men: it 
reads in English, “When a woman endowed by grace is be- 
loved by her husband and is constantly with him, she grad- 
ually and without his perception glides into his heart like 
water into a sponge, takes possession of him, and turns him 
in whatever direction she pleases.” What first caught our 
attention were the comparisons employed by Chrysostom: 
—sponge for man is much superior to “you poor sap.” Asa 
matter of fact, the Empress Eudoxia was anything but 
watery. She acted promptly when the patriarch declared 
with easily understood directness: “Again Herodias rages; 
again she dances; again she demands the head of John the 
Baptist on the platter.” And soon thereafter Chrysostom 
died at the age of sixty, en route to exile. 


The Moody Centennial 

WE Founp the above citation from the ancient Patriarch of 
Constantinople while leafing through an 1899 volume of THE 
Lutueran to read the editorial comment on Dwight L. Moody 
at the time of his death on December 21, that year. The es- 
teem in which the great revivalist was held by his contem- 
poraries is very evident in the valuation of his faith and life, 
as stated in both Tue LuTHeran and The Lutheran Observer. 
The preference we Lutherans have for catechetical prepara- 
tion for public confession of faith in Christ makes us ob- 
servers more frequently than participants in such meetings 
as have been conducted by professional evangelists. But 
unmistakable was Mr. Moody’s call to preach. Plainly of 
divine grace were his giits to reach the hearts of hearers 
of the Word when they had assembled in great crowds. 
Almost equally remarkable were his administrative abilities. 
He established institutions which continue to this day to 
wield an influence for Christ. 

In the Philadelphia Lutheran ministers’ meeting on Feb- 
ruary 15, Pastors Wallick and Boomhower presented char- 
acteristics of Moody’s faith and influence. They interpreted 
him as a man so completely self-surendered to the Master 
as to be a medium of guidance to Him of the utmost clear- 
ness. Not a theologian, not even an ordained minister; not 
an orator, and independent of such “stage settings” as are 
frequently put into service by professional evangelists, he 
drew great crowds of people to the meetings at which he 
preached. He was essentially a preacher of the Word, a 
herald of glad tidings of salvation through Jesus Christ. Dr. 
Boomhower remarked that he was no controversialist. He 
chose for the texts of his discourses the plainest, most easily 
interpreted and most surely applicable portions of the Bible 
whose injunctions none could escape. 

It was also said of him that he had a gift for interesting 
people of wealth in his institutions. He explained that a 
person could not be led to accept the teachings of Scripture 
until he had given according to the measure of his ability 
to a Christian work. Gifts of rich people make a sort of 
vacuum in their hearts into which the Word of God can en- 
ter and bear fruit, was said to be Moody’s defense of accept- 
ing money from unbelievers. 


Passavant His Contemporary 


Without being dogmatic about it, we feel safe in asserting 
that men of Moody’s prominence fit into the period in which 


they labor. Without being creatures of circumstances, they 
none the less articulate their talents with the forces prevalent 
when God makes use of them. So Henry Ward Beecher 
belongs to the decades when a great moral issue was fore- 
most in the minds of the people, a moral issue that required 
political action to settle it. Moody’s decades of activity did 
not contain a problem in the class of the race issue that was 
handled by the generation of Henry Ward Beecher nor the 
later battle that had the liquor question as its rallying cry. 
The years in which he preached were not directly parallels 
of the first decades of the present century, when John R. 
Mott came to the fore with “men and missions” as the call 
for united efforts. Moody’s period gave him an open field 
for appealing to men and women—“Be ye reconciled to 
God.” Preaching and teaching were the needs of the time, 
and Moody could do both. 

What we have ventured to ask ourselves is whether a 
period that produced a Moody, had also a call to which the 
Lutheran Church had the answer. Moody was born in 1837 
and died in 1899. William A. Passavant was born in 1821 and 
died in 1894. In many respects they were contemporaries. 
We are guessing that their paths crossed more than once and 
that they knew each other. 


Of Different Gifts 

In coupling the great Lutheran Inner Missioner with the 
great evangelist, we recognize their differences. The one was 
a very moderately educated layman. The other was an or- 
dained clergyman in a church that expects its pastors to be 
college and seminary trained for intellectual as well as spir- 
itual leadership. We do not presume to compare the tem- 
peraments of the two men beyond expressing the conclusion 
that both were completely consecrated by the same Holy 
Word to the same indwelling Lord. Our next comparison is 
this: they both looked out upon the same sinful world. Both 
saw the need for reconciliation to God ‘through faith in 
Christ. Both had that confidence in himself as the messenger 
of God that comes when a believer in Christ discerns his 
Master’s entrustment to him of a great mission. 

Now we respectfully suggest that the Lord found in Dr. 
Passavant the Lutheran pastor the man whose gifts, trans- 
formed by grace could do a great work for Him. He seems 
not to have been an orator, although he must have been a 
thoroughly impressive preacher. But as clearly as Mr. 
Moody saw the separation of people from their God, so 
clearly did Dr. Passavant discern the same unbridged chasm. 
Moody used the platform and the assembly to call people 
from sin to righteousness. Passavant used the press and 
institutions. In 1845 he became the editor of a weekly jour- 
nal. In 1880 The Workman was first.issued and through it 
he spread the Gospel until his death. To the service accom- 
plished by the ministry of periodicals he added that which 
can be wrought by institutions of mercy. He started and 
kept going until it could spare him, the Pittsburgh hospital, 
first of its kind in America,.and first of a group of his organ- 
ization in other great cities. He instigated the beginning of 
the Wartburg Orphanage near New York City. The homes at 
Zelienople and Rochester in Pennsylvania he began. In the 
realm of education, Thiel College and the Chicago Seminary 
were needed to equip the Lutheran Church for its ministry 
of the Word and Sacrament. At a time when benevolence 
was not epidemic, he persuaded people’ on whom he called 
to give him “over a million dollars for his institutions.” 

It is not a comparison or a contrast of Passavant and 
Moody that we are writing but the suggestion that God takes 
care of His own in times of their need. For the latter half 
of the nineteenth century in the United States, the plans of 
our Lord needed both these men for two kinds of service, 
both of equal value. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“BE YE THEREFORE FOLLOWERS OF 
GOD, AS DEAR CHILDREN; AND 
WALK IN LOVE, AS CHRIST ALSO 
HATH LOVED US, AND HATH 
GIVEN HIMSELF FOR US AN OF- 
FERING AND A SACRIFICE TO GOD 
FOR A SWEETSMELLING SAVOUR.” 


Not only during the Lenten season does 
this call come to us. It is a message which 
we should heed at all times. True joy and 
comfort is ours for so doing. 


Christian! seek not yet repose, 

Hear thy guardian Angel say: 

Thou art in the midst of foes; 
“Watch and pray.” 


Principalities and powers, 

Mustering their unseen array, 

Wait for thy unguarded hours: 
“Watch and pray.” 


Gird thy heavenly armour on, 

Wear it ever night and day; 

Ambush’d lies the evil one; 
“Watch and pray.” 


Hear the victors who o’ercame; 

Still they mark each warrior’s way; 

All with one sweet voice exclaim, 
“Watch and pray.” 


Hear, above all, hear the Lord, 

Him thou lovest to obey; 

Hide within thy heart His Word, 
“Watch and pray.” 


Watch as if on that alone 
Hung the issue of the day; 
Pray that help may be sent down; 
“Watch and pray.” 
—Charlotte Elliott. 


WHEN POOR, GIVE 


AnyHow, that’s God’s way. When St. 
Paul made up that famous collection of his 
for the impoverished fiock in Jerusalem, 
his appeal went to all the cities in which 
he had founded congregations and asked 
the members of these to give cheerfully 
and liberally. And they did, the poor in- 
cluded; for we read that Macedonia gave 
“out of deep poverty.” Fact is, poverty does 
not usually paralyze the hand that opens 


the purse for God. Selfishness alone is ~ 


equal to that shabby job. 

A group of churches was raising a fund 
of $30,000 to finance missionary projects 
in Africa and South America. A little 
church whose members lost nearly all they 
had in a terrible dam disaster sent a check 
for $209. The secretary of the missionary 
society sponsoring the work was re- 
proached for accepting the gift. He was 
asked: “Doesn’t it hurt your conscience to 
take money from people who are so hard 
up?” The secretary replied: “Did the Lord 
tell the widow to come back and take her 
two mites out of the treasury box?” 

The depression made bad-fellows out of 
us all, Funds low! Sources of supplies 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


choking up! Prospects anything but bright! 
All that, however, wouldn’t matter much 
if our faith would not be dragged into the 
depression, too. The time of the greatest 
triumph of the church, the years following 
Pentecost, were times not only of poverty, 
but of persecution as well. God, through 
this depression, tells us what He told us a 
few years ago in terms of prosperity: “Go 
ye into all the world!” 

And we? We let the Gospel chariot stall 
in the mud; for God surely can’t expect 
us to give up our pleasures and luxuries. 

—Lutheran Youth. 


WHEN THE SIOUX CAME 
By E. G. Wood 


Most PEOPLE, I think, are interested in 
Indians, and I was no exception. Part of 
my earlier years were spent on the plains 
of Dakota in a very hilly and thinly peo- 
pled section of the country. Father, more 
for the novelty of it than anything else, 
had filed on a homestead; but as his busi- 
ness was located some twenty miles away, 
in a small town, it became the lot of mother 
and us boys to hold down the claim. Father 
usually managed to spend the week-ends 
with us, and great was our joy when he 
would arrive with a buggy-load of fresh 
groceries and other necessary provisions. 

At the time this incident occurred, I 
was about thirteen,“and my brother Ted 
was only five. Those were happy, care- 
free days for us. Many a sunny summer 
day we spent in wandering about in the 
nearby pastures snaring gophers, or adding 
to our collection of Indian arrow-heads, 
agates, flints and pieces of petrified rock. 
For variety, after we had grown tired on 
our rambles, we would seat ourselves on 
one of the many huge boulders of glacial 
origin scattered about this section, and, 
here snugly perched, I used to read to Ted 
blood-curdling tales of Indian warfare 
from a book called “Indian War Stories.” 

At this time there were practically no 
hostile tribes of Indians at large in our 
country. They were all at home on the 
Government reservations. But occasionally 
a little band of red men would cross the 
country from one reserve to another to 
pay a friendly visit to some other tribe. 
Now, it happened that our home lay about 
midway between two reservations. Mother 
knew this, and, being of a nervous tem- 
perament, she was constantly on the look- 
out for Indians. As for me, I had a sort of 
craving to set eyes on a real red man. Be- 
cause mother had never fancied the idea of 
staying alone out on the prairies and con- 
tinually imagining that something dread- 
ful might happen, father had provided the 
door of the shack with a special lock and 
key. This, he thought, would give her a 
greater sense of safety, and in a measure 
it did help to allay her fears. 

One pleasant afternoon, as Ted and I 
were larking in the back yard, we were 
startled by mother’s shrill voice calling us 


to hurry into the house. Pell-mell we ran, 
and were no sooner there than she said in 
an excited, tremulous voice: “There is a 
band of Indians right down the road back 
of the big hill. They are watching our. 
house.” Mother was desperately fright- 
ened. I rushed 1o the window, and, sure 
enough, about a quarter of a mile away, 
just over the brow of the hill, I could see 
several strange heads bob into sight and 
then disappear; in a short time they would 
reappear again. Evidently, the Indians 
were deliberating; probably as to whether 
it would pay them to make us a call. Soon 
they came into full view, a dozen of them 
marching along in single file directly for 
our home. We could see that they had 
guns over their shoulders, and right then 
the thought struck me that, considering the 
weather, I would just .as soon postpone 
meeting a band of savage Sioux for a few 
days at least. Poor mother’s hands were 
shaking nervously. She pulled the window- 
shades down as far as she could; but 
pulled too hard on one, tearing it off the 
roller. It took her several minutes before 
she had it thrown over the roller in a way 
to shade the window. She had me get our 
twenty-two-caliber rifle. But I remem- 
bered that I had used the very last car- 
tridge on my last gopher hunt. All I had 
left were two cartridges that had in some 
way gotten water-soaked, and had con- 
sequently failed to fire. I didn’t tell mother 
this, though; but, instead, slipped one of 
them into the chamber of the weapon. 
Next, mother and I had an argument as to 
who should handle it. She allowed me to 
have it, and we took our station near the 
door. She told us to remain perfectly quiet. 
At this advice, Ted at once began to 
whimper until I told him to keep still and 
be a man like me. My own heart was up 
in my mouth at the time. The suspense of 
waiting for the savages, without being able 
to take a glance out of the window at them 
as they approached, was almost unendur- 
able. We waited for what seemed to me 
weeks until we could hear several gut- 
tural voices just outside the door; but just 
then I was attracted by a smell of burnt 
bread. I remembered that mother had 
kindled a big fire in the range, and had a 
batch of bread in the oven. I realized that 
the smoke in the chimney would surely 
give us away. They would surely know 
that we were. at home. 

Unexpectedly, we could hear the creak 
of the pump handle. After this, more gut- 
tural voices, as if in deliberation; then, 
suddenly, a heavy thump on the front 
door, followed by other bumps louder than 
the first, and more insistent. Right then 
I did something that I can never explain. 
“Get away! Go ’way!” I shouted with all 
my voice, and right then, to my utter sur- 
prise, mother quickly unlocked the door 
and flung it wide open.. “What do you 
want?” she flung at them almost hys- 
terically. 

The spokesman, who was their chief, 
spoke in poor English, with gestures, 
“Smell’m bread. Lookey here,” and he 
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opened a canvas sack and threw a dozen 
prairie-hens on the ground. I lost my fear 
of the red men almost immediately; but 
I am sure my mouth must have been 
stretched an inch beyond normal diameter 
as Icuriously jooked them over. I decided 
that they were not nearly as savage-look- 
ing a lot as I had always imagined Indians 
must be. Meanwhile, the chief was con- 
tinuing his gesticulations to mother. He 
sniffed the air, and said, “Give me ’m bread; 
I give you—” and he pointed to the pile 
of birds he had dumped on the ground. 

You may be sure that mother was only 
too glad to comply with his request. She 
brought the whole batch of hot bread to 
him. The band sniffed with satisfaction. 
Then, with a few nods of satisfaction and 
gesticulations, the chief led his band of 
warriors away. 

After they had gone, my mother sank to 
her knees weakly, and thanked the All- 
Father for His protection. As for Ted and 
me, we shall never forget our first real 
experience with the Sioux—Boy Life. 


NIAGARA’S ONE GREAT 
STILLNESS 


By Walter K. Putney 


THE EXCITEMENT around Niagara is in- 
tense. Tons of rock have fallen into the 
river, and precautions have been taken 
to keep people from the danger zone. But 
the present excitement is not to be com- 


_ pared with that which prevailed on the 


morning of March 31, 1848, when Niagara’s 
one great stillness occurred. 

Early on that morning, people awoke 
with a strange feeling. They could not hear 
the roar of the water rushing over the 
falls, and their first thought was: “Am I 
deaf?” Out of bed everybody rushed, call- 
ing to others to learn if hearing had left 
them. Dressing hastily, they went out of 


doors, breakfast, chores and ordinary 


a a Ae a 


t 


— 


_ morning duties forgotten. 


Down to-the falls they hastened, fearing 
that the great rock barrier had at last suc- 
cumbed to the pressure of those lake 
waters. A strange sight met their gaze. 
Where the river had been flowing tur- 
bulently the previous day, was only the 
stream bed, jagged rocks showing their 
heads and pools and muddy water lying 
undisturbed. Looking upward, they saw 
that the great precipice was bare, except 
in the very center where a tiny stream of 
water was trickling down. One could walk 
from the Canadian side to Goat Island 
without even getting his feet wet. 

Had the waters from the lake found an- 
other outlet and had the reign of Niagara 
ceased forever? Those were the questions 
that were asked again and again as the 
people looked with awe at the spectacle 
of Niagara being stilled. All day long they 
wandered aimlessly about as the great 


stillness prevailed. If Judgment Day had 


been pronounced as coming, these good 
country folk could not have been more 
troubled. 

Many recalled the old Indian tales of 
the region—how the Great Spirit, to re- 
buke those who disobeyed the laws, pun- 
ished them by having the great cliffs crash 
down and kill them. In early days canyons 
were never entered except by permission 
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from the tribal chief and consent of the 
medicine man of the community. There 
were many stories of profiles in such can- 
yons, set there, so the Indians claimed, by 
the Great Spirit, to warn away those who 
might trespass. Were those old stories more 
than myths? Had nature taken a part and 
caused Niagara to be still to punish those 
who almost worshiped the wonderful for- 
mation of rocks? 

That night folks went to bed, some with 
much hesitation and some with dread that 
it might be their last night on earth. 

About midnight there came a roar such 
as Niagara had never before made, and 
people again jumped from their beds, once 
more thoroughly alarmed. Had the river 
now broken the rock, and was it bearing 
down upon them? Dressing, many went 
out into the darkness and dared the ele- 
ments to approach the river. The earth 
shook as if from an earthquake; the river 
was higher than any persons had ever seen 
it. Great cakes of ice, magnified in the 
minds of those people because of their 
mental state, crashed over the falls and 
were sucked into whirlpools and thrown 
violently about by the rapids. 

Many stayed up all night long, afraid 
to go to bed for fear that, in their sleep, 
some catastrophe would occur, and their 
homes be swept away. But exhaustion 
finally claimed them, and sleep came. 

In the morning Niagara’s roaring was 
nearly normal. The flood of the night was 
diminishing and the waters were less 
angry. Peace came again to Niagara’s 
people. 

Later it was learned that this great still- 
ness was caused by an unusual condition. 
The winter had been extremely cold, and 
Lake Erie’s ice was of exceptional thick- 
ness. As so often occurs when a cold win- 
ter lingers into March, the breaking up of 
the ice came very suddenly, as a warm 
spell of weather swept across the land and 
lake. During the last week of March, a 
stiff northeast wind drove the broken ice 
floes uplake and piled them up almost 
mountain high, forming miniature icebergs. 
On March 31 a severe gale swept the lake 
from the opposite quarter of the wind and 
hurled the ice back to the head of Niagara 
River so as to form a frozen dam there. 
The water of the lake was thus kept back, 
and when the river water above the falls 
had gone out, there were only tricklings 
to show that Niagara Falls was at all active. 
Meantime, the waters of the lake had risen 
and the enormous pressure after twenty- 
four hours caused the ice dam to break, 
and the water rushed over Niagara with 
more than usual force and quantity. But 
it seems odd that Nature should have taken 
such a time to give Niagara a well-earned 
rest, for it was on April 1 that Niagara 
again went to work—a sure April Fool 
joke (?) on those excited and alarmed 
natives who thought they had lost their 
pet attraction forever!—Exchange. 


SMILES 


“LILIAN,” said mother severely, “there 
were two pieces of cake in the pantry this 
morning, and now there is only one. How 
does this happen?” 

“T don’t know,” said Lillian, regretfully. 
“It must have been so dark that I didn’t 
see the other piece.” 
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THE GOLDEN TOUCH 
By Betty Barclay 


LEGEND WARNS us that King Midas, 
granted the “golden touch,” found it at 
once a blessing and a curse. Such is not 
the case, however, in cooking. The “golden 
touch” in the kitchen means only one thing 
—the tangy touch of golden Hawaiian 
pineapple juice that turns an ordinary dish 
into something special. 

Fresh, unsweetened pineapple juice adds 
a flavor to foods impossible to duplicate 
in any other way. Housewives who have 
learned its value as an “eye-opener” in 
the morning will welcome it as a pantry 
staple, and appreciate this new recipe for 
adding the “golden touch” to a meat dish. 


Deviled Steak 


One flank steak (about two pounds), two 
tablespoons flour, two tablespoons butter, 
one large onion, one teaspoon mixed dry 
herbs, one teaspoon salt, one-half teaspoon 
pepper, one-eighth teaspoon paprika, one 
teaspoon dry mustard, one and one-half 
teaspoons cider vinegar, two cups Hawaiian 
pineapple juice. 

Cut the steak in pieces two by three 
inches and roll in flour. Melt the butter 
in oven and brown the sliced onion and 
powdered herbs, remove onion and brown 
the steak. Add remaining flour and dry 
seasonings; brown slightly. Pour hot vin- 
egar and pineapple juice over steak, cover 
closely and simmer for several hours or 
until steak is tender Serves six. 


THE TRANQUIL HOME 


Wuy must you always go and go and go, 
my child, in constant quest of new excite- 
ment? Why this maddening rush for high- 
pitched pleasures, for syncopation, and for 
jazz? This furious firing of your senses 
must rapidly consume your vital forces, 
leaving you a residue of dead ashes. Un- 
less you check this plunging gait, your 
mad race must swiftly end in worn senes- 
cence. Pause, my child, for a moment’s 
reflection how placid and serene the tran- 
quil home is. The quiet talk, the good 
book, the grateful nook, allure to calm 
repose and deeper pleasures. A sane and 
placid life engenders happiness sublime. 
Instead of ever going, hastening, rushing 
here and there and everywhere in search 
of fleeting pleasures, tarry, my child, in 
your tranquil home. Then tomorrow will 
not depress you with its foreboding nor 
yesterday with its regrets. 

—Paul Waldemar Boehm. 


NO PRIVACY ANY MORE 


“LIVING WITHOUT privacy,” said an ob- 
servant woman the other day, “as one 
must in an apartment or boarding house, 
leads us to nervous shipwreck. We feel 
the strain of too close contact with the 
other members of our family and with our 
neighbors. But we do not know what the 
trouble is. We feel that something is wrong 
with the place we are living and we move. 
We simply move from one box to another. 
What we need is more room—room enough 
for privacy, room enough to be alone.”— 
Exchange. 
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HERE AND HEREAFTER 


Jesus Comforts the Troubled and Tells of the Future 
By D. BURT SMITH 
John 14: 1-15. The Sunday School Lesson for March 7 


REMARKABLE indeed it is that Jesus could 
be so thoughtful of His worried disciples 
when He had so much trouble of His own. 
How He could put aside His own serious 
state and devote Himself to carefully chosen 
words of comfort for them amazes us. It 
was His last night with them; the follow- 
ing day He would die on a cross. Between 
the hour of His talking with them and His 
death, would come dreadful experiences, 
as He knew, and yet, in full sympathy 
with them, He revealed His plans for tak- 
ing care of them. Instead of asking them 
to serve Him in the hour of bitterest trial 
and severest suffering, He forgot His own 
needs and ministered to theirs. We pass 
this over too lightly, for we center our 
thinking on what His words to them mean 
to us, rather than on Him Who spoke the 
words and on the conditions under which 
He said them. Only He knew about the 
future, and He told them about it.. Only 
He could comfort them, and He did it. 
What He said pertained to life here and 
hereafter. 


A Prepared Place 


Jesus faced His heart-troubled disciples, 
knowing that He was the cause of the trou- 
ble. His announcement that He was leaving 
them and that they could not follow Him 
saddened them. By heart was meant the 
center of man’s complex being—physical, 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual. In the 
Gospel it signified “the seat of the under- 
standing; the faculty of intelligence as ap- 
plied to divine things.” So they were filled 
with worry, anxiety, trouble because they 
were to love His companionship and pro- 
tection. He asked them to believe in Him 
as they did in the Father. He had a pur- 
pose that concerned them in His going 
away. Each was to have a prepared place 
in heaven, which Jesus called His Father’s 
house in which were abiding places, places 
to stop for rest, refreshment, and recrea- 
tion. The figure is of an Oriental palace 
in which were rooms for the king, his heir, 
and his sons, though they were many. 
Jesus would prepare for them along. the 
way and have a place for them forever. 
Why had He not told them this before? 
Because He knew that ample provision 
would be made for them; there was no 
occasion for telling them sooner. Had 
there been any doubt concerning it He 
would have told them; He would not have 
deceived them. His going was on a mission 
of preparation, but that was not all, for 
He would return for them so that they 
might be with Him. Jesus’ words were 
comforting, strengthening, quieting, assur- 
ing. The promise was new and perplexing, 
especially when He.said they knew His 
destination and the way to it. 


A Designated Place 
Jesus did not set forth the geography of 
His words. He did not locate the “place”; 
He merely designated the fact of its ex- 
istence. They could not yet see it, for there 


was a way to travel to reach it. Thomas 
was puzzled; he wanted to be sure about 
the entire matter. Certainly he believed 
what Jesus said, and expected to share in 
the fulfilled promise, but he could not un- 
derstand the details. He could not keep 
still about it, either. It is not to be inter- 
preted that Thomas deliberately contra- 
dicted Jesus; he was earnestly inquiring 
for truth he could comprehend. Jesus 
found no fault with what Thomas asked. 
Jesus saw the longing, earnest heart of 
the man and addressed it with one of His 
greatest messages to men. Jesus enlarged 
His own claim and explained more fully 
His relation to life here and hereafter by 
saying, “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” Then specified the purpose of “the 
way.” It was to make possible access to 
the Father, and His statement denied that 
there can be any other way to the Father. 
They should have known this truth, after 
being with Him and hearing Him for some 
three years. In fact, they should have, by 
that time, realized a knowledge of the 
Father revealed in His Son. Had they done 
so it would have not been such a shock 
to them that He was going to the Father, 
and they would have rejoiced in what He 
intended to do for them—prepare a des- 
ignated place for their use hereafter. 


An Assuring Promise 


Philip’s hungry soul received Jesus’ 
promise, but yearned for more and clearer 
sight of the Father. Apparently Jesus was 
disappointed that they had not yet reached 
a full realization of the revelation of the 
Father in Him. Surely they should have 
realized that His words were not words of 
a man, but that He was speaking the words 
of the Father Who sent Him. Then His 
works—had not these been sufficient to 
show them that He must have come from 
the Father, possessed of the Father’s 
power? So His appeal was that they be- 
lieve Him because of His works, even 


THINK OF THESE 


No worp of Jesus is more needed than, 
“Let not your heart be troubled.” 


There is a way to comfort; it is open for 
all who believe on Jesus. 


Jesus neither condemns nor fails to an- 
swer an inquirer who is as honest and sin- 
cere, as was Thomas. 


There is no use in asking in Jesus’ name 
unless we know Him and believe on Him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


March 1-7 

Abiding in Christ. John 15: 1-7. 

The Life. John 10: 22-29. 

The Truth. John 8: 31-40. 
. The Way. Hebrews 10: 19-25. 

None Other Name. Acts 4: 1-12. 
Sat. The Crown of Life. II Timothy 4: 1-8. 
S. The Heavenly Home. John 14: 1-15. 
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though His words puzzled them, or seemed | 


too good to be true. A series of promises 


followed—promises for their comfort and | 


assurance. He indicated the greater works 
they would do. At the time they could 
not understand how this could be possible, 
but Jesus was speaking of the more ex 


tensive work of the apostles under the 


direction of the Holy Spirit. Though H 
would be absent with the Father the 
would be carrying on His work on even 


larger scale. However, His name would — 


remain with them to be used in prayer, 
and He assured them that what they asked 
the Father in His name would be done. 
This made it easier for them to face the 
task Jesus assigned them. The sweeping 
promise concerning the answer to their 
prayers must have given them courage. 
The trying hour was turned into an hour 
of promise and privilege. Away from their 
worry they could look toward their work, 
and feel confident that it would not be in 
vain. But Jesus added a test for them to 
meet. Their attitude was one of love, but 
their love must be proved by obedience to 
His commandments. 


WHO MAY TEACH 


THE ANSWER is simple, and yet most in- 
volved. Anybody inay teach, regardless of 
race, color, social standing, or dwelling 
place, if. This “if” is the bar against those 
who may not teach. They who teach must 
know for themselves before they can im- 
part to others; they must believe what they 
teach before they can persuade others to 
believe it; they must live up to what they 
teach or their teaching will be but “sound- 
ing brass or a clanging cymbal.” 

They may teach who feel called to do so. 
The teacher is worthy whose conscience 
will not let him rest if he refuses to teach 
when the opportunity is before him, pro- 
viding he has other qualifications neces- 
sary for the teacher. But first of all, the 
teacher must have the conviction that God 
wants him to teach. Perhaps the assurance 
that God wants him to teach may be his 
when church school officers want him to 
teach and pupils want him to teach. He 
will not get a written request from God, 
asking him to teach. He will not see a 
sign in the sky indicating that he must 
teach. The conviction may be fixed in his 
mind and heart in some way that he can- 
not understand, but there is strong prob- 
ability that the best support he will have 
of this conviction comes from his being 
chosen by his school to be one of its 
teachers. 

They may teach who work hard at it, 
and enjoy it. This means long preparation, 
involving study, observation, planning, and 
never-forgotten application to the work of 
teaching. No teaching is so good that im- 
provement is impossible: for them. No 
teacher is so learned that definite prepara- 
tion of each lesson is not needed. No 
teacher is so skilled that any change of 
method is never to be considered. 

They may teach who think more of the 
effect on their pupils than of the wear and 
tear on themselves. Teaching, good teach- 
ing, is wearing on the teacher; he puts his 
whole self into it, and it takes something 
out of him. But this he does gladly if his 
pupils are better for what he does for them. 


— 


Pe. 
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- The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


CHRIST AND THE RICH 
YOUNG RULER 


Marx 10: 17-22 
TOPIC FOR MARCH 7 


JESUS WAS LEAVING the Jordan Valley but 
there was one young man who had not 
found opportunity or courage to place his 
problems before Him. Perhaps he was 
ashamed to ask his question before so 
many who knew him. Considering his 
position in the community, perhaps he 
thought the Carpenter’s Son should be 
coming to him for counsel. Plenty of the 
lower class people, the publicans- and 
peasants, had come to Jesus for help. What 
would people think of him, a ruler, a man 
of wealth, if he asked a question of Jesus? 

But this question simply had to be asked. 
So the young ruler asked the young 
Teacher: “Good Master, what must I do to 
inherit eternal life?” There is no more 
vital question to be asked. 


Jesus often helps us answer our questions 
by raising questions in return. The lead- 
ing question he asked first of the young 
ruler is vastly important in the discovery 
of the way to inherit eternal life. “Why 
do you call me good? none is good save 
God.” On the lips of the young ruler, 
doubtless the word “Good” was a polite 
address and nothing more. It was neces- 
sary that he define the word goodness for 
the sake of his own soul. 


We need to re-define the word ourselves. 
Some years ago we read a novel called 
“The Good Woman.” But she was not good. 
Her goodness was cold, unyielding, unfor- 
giving, proud, cruel, devastating to the 
happiness of those about her. She left a 
trail of wreckage along her path through 
life. The good are consistent, full of com- 
passion, and sincerely humble. Jesus sug- 
gests to us as well as to the yéung ruler 
that goodness is a word that must be care- 
fully used, for God is good. To be good is 
to be like God. 


The Ruler and the Rules 


Jesus then proceeded to test 
the young ruler on his obedience 
to the rules of life, the Ten 
Commandments. And the ruler 
believed that he had passed the 
test. Did you ever know stu- 
dents who come out of every 
examination with elation and 
assurance that they have passed? 
Very frequently the records of . 
these same students show how -jj 
little they knew their own ig- 
norance. “Teacher, all these 
things have I observed from my 
youth,” was his answer. Jesus 
looked at him and saw his sin- 
cerity. He recognized the high 
morality of the man. He saw his 
possibilities for the kingdom if 
only he could be persuaded to 
consecrate his all. So He loved 
him. The ruler had kept the 
rules as he understood them. 


The One Lack 


The love of Jesus is not soft, like the 
spoiling love of a foolish parent. There 
was something hard that must be said to 
the young ruler, not in spite of his love, 
but because of his love. How difficult it 
is for children to understand the inevitable 
sequence of love and restricting rules! 
“One thing thou lackest,” said Jesus, “go, 
sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven; and come follow me.” Like a 
surgeon Jesus recognized that the young 
ruler needed an operation. No balms or 
ointments would do in his case. His mind 
and heart were set upon things when they 
should ‘be set upon human needs. He who 
knows the East knows the desperate pov- 
erty in which the great masses of people 
live. So long as he enjoyed his inherited 
riches the greater inheritance for which 


~he asked.could. not come to him. So long 


as his interests were directed to treasures 
on earth, they could not»be directed to 
treasures in heaven. Material prosperity 
is a greater test than poverty, if the pov- 
erty is not too dire. The one thing the 
young ruler lacked was the very surplus 
of the things that he owned. This is a 
paradox but it describes millions of lux- 
ury-lovers today. When material prosperity 
does not increase our unselfish service to 
man and God it is a curse. 

Converts on our mmission field under- 
stand the relationship between sacrifice 
and their new-found faith in Christ. From 
the Orient comes the story of a little group 
of Christians struggling to build a church. 
They had so little from which to give, yet 
they gave what they had. Still their funds 
were too small to begin building. One night 
a timid knock came at the door of the 
missionary’s house and a native Christian 
who lived miles away was ushered in. In 
his hand he held some native money which 
would amount to about $10 in our money. 
He handed it to the missionary, saying, “I 
want you to use this to help build the new 


CHRIST AND THE RICH YOUNG RULER 


Jesus House.” .“Why Gunga Din,” said the 
missionary, “you did not have all this 
money to give. Where did you get it?” 
“O, yes, it is mine,” he answered, “there 
was a field that I had bought myself, and 
I was so fortunate as to be able to sell it to 
my neighbor. I do not need the field. I 
do need the Jesus House.” When we 
American Christians begin using our cap- 
ital for investment in the Lord’s work we 
may read stories like this with less shame. 


“He Went Away” 


In the world-famous painting of G. F. 
Watts’ “For He Had Great Possessions,” 
the critics say that the back of the young 
ruler looks sorry. Yes, he was sorry, his 
face was drawn and unhappy, in his heart 
was a great dissatisfaction, but “He went 
away.” He went away from Jesus, his best 
friend, the one who loved him most. He 
went away from a life of unselfish but 
satisfying service. He went away from 
hungry. neighbors he might have fed. He 
went away from the freedom, from care 
and anxiety Jesus could have given him. 
He went away from fellowship with Jesus, 
fellowship in the cross and fellowship in 
the resurrection glory. He went away from 
heaven to live the grubby, mortal life of 
earth. We should pause to remember that 
this young man had met Jesus face to face, 
he had thought enough of Jesus to come 
to Him for advice, he must have seen the 
look of love in the eyes of Jesus and heard 
the overtones of love in His voice. Yet 
Jesus could not hold him. His wealth 
meant more to him than Jesus. 


Re-weighing the Ruler 

The young ruler had much to give to the 
service of Christ. That which he had is 
not to be despised. It must be judged only 
in its proper relationship to life eternal. 
He had wealth. No doubt he had inherited 
much wealth for he was still young. He had 
been thrifty and wise in his investments 
and his inheritance had increased. St. 
Luke tells us that he was a 
ruler, one of the upper class. He 
had position, and position meant 
influence. Who can measure 
what he might have done for 
the cause with his wealth and 
position? 

He was young. This word is 
used in the Bible for early ma- 
turity. Youth was meeting 
youth, that day! Youth’s enthu- 
siasm, its courage, its boundless 
energies, all these could have 
been devoted to Jesus. He had 
character. He was not quite sat- 
isfied with himself and had 
listened to the voices within 
him that called him to Jesus. It 
was a loss for the Kingdom that 
day when the rich young ruler 
turned away from Jesus! But 
the most tragic loss was his. He 
was not willing to pay the cost 
of following Jesus. Are you? 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


The Mellow Fruits of Experience 


By L. M. Zimmerman, D.D. 1936. United 
Lutheran Publication House, Philadelphia. 
Pages 63. Price, 35 cents; three copies for 
$1.00. 


The reviewer is happy to present favor- 
ably to the readers of THE LuTHERAN this 
latest printed work of the well-known pas- 
tor emeritus of Christ Lutheran Church 
of Baltimore, Dr. L. M. Zimmerman. Out 
of a varied and fruitful experience of a 
truly consecrated Christian pastorate, this 
beautiful little book is “gathered from the 
tree of life and offered to travelers along 
the way.” Here are fifty-seven one-page 
articles, presenting in a very simple and 
practical way the Christian solution of the 
common problems of everyday life. Two 
editions, one of 3,200 and the second of 
2,500, were exhausted within a month after 
printing. The third edition is now on the 
market, and a fourth edition is in print. 
The book is attractively bound in.a beau- 
tiful blue cover, and as a gift book to per- 
sonal friends or to be distributed in quan- 
tities, the price is a very reasonable one. 

This handy and readable book, the out- 
growth of a truly spiritual ministry which 
made many and fruitful contacts with 
young and old, offers much sage advice to 
the sick and troubled and for the guidance 
of our very modern American youth. We 
heartily recommend this book to ministers 
and congregations for gifts to their cate- 
chetical classes. Parents would do well to 
include these rich rewarding chapters in 
their devotional readings around the fire- 
side circle, and encourage its personal 
reading by every member of the family. 
The character of the material is reflected 
in such topics as “Making Home Happy,” 
“Waiting for Something to Turn Up,” “How 
Tears Are Dried,” “I Am Having a Good 
Time,” “Don’t Blame God,” “You Are 
Always Scolding Me,” “Rosemary” and 
fifty other titles indicating the homely, 
everyday experiences of all. It is, indeed, a 
real pleasure to commend these mellow 
fruits of Dr. Zimmerman’s experiences in 
the hope that they may find many happy 
readers. Henry MANKEN, JR. 


Up to Jerusalem 


By Prof. P. E. Kretzmann, D.D. Pub- 
lished by the Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Price, 50 cents. 


This fine contribution to the devotional 
Lenten literature of the church contains 
an appropriate Scriptural reading with 
interpretative and devotional additions by 
the author for each day during Lent. 

One is impressed with the skill of the 
author in condensing into a small compass 
pertinent explanations of the lessons se- 
lected for each day so as to bring into 
strong light the outstanding facts and 
teachings. 

A very fine judgment is also evident in 
the practical teachings woven into the text. 
The author misses no opportunity to point 
out Jesus, as did John the Baptist, as the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 


the world. In a time when this doctrine 
of the substitutionary atonement of the 
Son of God is denied and side-tracked by 
brilliant preachers and writers, due stress 
upon this fundamental doctrine is always 
welcome to the believer. Its exposition in 
our Lenten literature is especially welcome 
and should be an outstanding characteristic 
of all publications designed for the sacred 
season of Lent. 

This charming booklet is finely adapted 
to serve as a background for family wor- 
ship during the Lenten season, and it is 
to be hoped that many may make such 
a use of it to their growth in holiness and 
in the appreciation of what our heavenly 
Father did for us in not sparing His Only 
Begotten Son and in giving Him as the 
only efficacious sacrifice for the sin of the 
world. E. F. Krauss. 


A Manual for Lutheran 
Brotherhoods 


Prepared by the American Federation of 
Lutheran Brotherhoods, Chicago, Ill. Price, 
10 cents each; 75 cents a dozen. 


For the use of all Lutheran men who 
are interested in the welfare and advance- 
ment of the Church of the Reformation 
and in the promotion of the Kingdom upon 
earth there has recently been prepared a 
very helpful and interesting handbook. 
Prepared by the American Federation of 
Lutheran Brotherhoods under the title, “A 
Manual for Lutheran Brotherhoods,” this 
little pamphlet of thirty pages is chuck- 
full of fascinating material and helpful 
suggestions that are worth the perusal of 
every Lutheran layman. Presidents and 
leaders of men’s groups will find it espe- 
cially useful. 

Of particular value to the local Brother- 
hood organization are the sections on “Sug- 
gested Order of Business,” “Order for the 
Reception of Members,” “Order for the 
Installation of Officers,’ and “Constitution 
and By-laws.” The sections on “Brother- 
hood Objectives,” “The Fourfold Brother- 
hood Plan,” and “Suggested Program Top- 
ics” also have considerable merit. The 
sketch on “Intersynodical Brotherhood 
Work in America” should be a challenge 
to every reader and should make our men 
conscious of the bigness and the oppor- 
tunities of our program. 

But the most constructive parts of the 
manual are the sections devoted to “The 
Fourfold Brotherhood Plan” and the one 
on “The Brotherhood and the Boy”—an 
excellent treatment of a vital subject. May 
the men of our church “Study to show 
themselves approved unto God” and avail 
themselves of every opportunity to inform 
and prepare themselves for effective serv- 
ice. “A Manual for Lutheran Brotherhoods” 
will help to point the way. 

Herman L. BisHop. 


Books reviewed can be procured from 
the United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Testament Commentary 


Edited by Herbert C. Alleman. The 
Board of Publication of the United Lu- 
theran Church, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
$3.00. 

(This review appeared in the Episcopal 
weekly, The Living Church.) 


American Lutheranism has reason to 
pride itself on its learning and its dignity, 
qualities abundantly manifest in the pres- 
ent volume. This church prides itself also, 
and again with reason, on a unique famil- 
iarity with the Bible. It is a Lutheran 
principle—largely realized in practice— 
that all preaching and teaching should rest 
directly on the Bible as the sole rule of 
faith, and the result is an extraordinary 
dexterity in the handling of Biblical pas- 
sages; Lutherans are trained to make the 
text immediately available for practical 
ends. This training is likewise manifest in 
the present volume, where the comment is 
not presented in detached notes but in 
continuous exposition that weaves the ex- 
egesis into the problems of present-day 
life. The volume is therefore useful to the 
busy student or pastor; much more than 
commentaries in the conventional form. 
And American Lutheranism may well 
pride itself on assembling twenty-eight 
scholars capable of sustaining throughout 
the high level of this volume; could any 
other denomination do the same? 

Since American Lutheranism also prides 
itself on its conservatism in Biblical mat- 
ters, a markedly conservative note is only 
to be expected. Yet it is not rigorously 
maintained. Dr. Berkemeyer, for instance, 
who edits the Pastoral Epistles, states 
frankly that these letters are sub-Pauline; 
they display “the intuition of authority 
rather than the authority of intuition.” Dr. 
Stamm, in an extremely able treatment 
of St. Mark, recognizes explicitly the dif- 
ference between the Evangelist’s material 
and the purpose for which it is used. Dr. 
Flack in his comments on Revelation writes 
entirely from the standpoint of historical 
apocalyptic. And, while Dr. Alleman’s in- 
troduction to the Fourth Gospel is con- 
servative in its conclusions, the selection 
of material in the commentary is such as to 
avoid the more burning critical problems. 
The treatment of the First and Third Gos- 
pels is more conventional and not always 
adequate. (How can the “least command- 
ments” in St. Matthew 5: 18a possibly be 
the Decalog? And St. Luke certainly did 
not mean 16: 14-18 asa “digression”; in his 
plan these verses form an indispensable 
prologue to the story of Dives and Laz- 
arus.) In the Pauline epistles, naturally, 
the denominational standpoint is partic- 
ularly prominent, but the amount of space 
allotted to Dr. Voigt for Romans is sur- 
prisingly small. 

The volume contains around 700,000 
words. How the publishers can offer it at 
so low a price is a mystery. 

Burton Scorr Easton. 


The above review is given space in THE 
LUTHERAN by permission of The Living 
Church, an Episcopal weekly. With all the 
findings of the reviewer, we are not in 
agreement, seeing in them a reflection of 
their writer rather than of the book. One 
can be conservative and also correct; mod- 
ern, but not modernistic. Eb. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


MOVIE BLOCK-BOOKING 
BILL 


102 E. 22d St., N. Y., 
February 2, 1937. 
Tue NEELY-PETTENGILL Britt “to abolish 
compulsory block-booking and blind-sell- 
ing of motion pictures” which made con- 
siderable progress before the 1936 United 
States Congress was re-introduced in the 
House by Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill on 
January 5 and in the Senate by Senator 
Matthew M. Neely on January 6. These 
bills are identical. They are numbered 
S. 153 (Neely) and H. R. 1669 (Pettengill). 
Everyone interested in community free- 
dom in the choice of films should request 
the two United States Senators from his 
state and the Representative from his Con- 
gressional District in the Untied States 
House of Representatives to support the 
Neely-Pettengill Bill. This request should 
be followed from time to time by letters 
asking what action has been taken, when 
action will be taken, when passage of the 
bill may be expected, etc. : 
Requests from all states for favorabl 
action on the Neely-Pettengill Motion Pic- 
ture Bill should be addressed to Hon. 
Clarence F. Lea, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, United States House of Represen- 
tatives; and to Hon. Burton K. Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, United States Senate. 
—Motion Picture Research Council. 


A CHAPLAIN’S REPLY TO 
PACIFIST 


Third Inspection Area, 
Office of the Chaplain, 
Camp Cable, F-43 (Wis.), 
February 1, 1937. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

Tue LutHeran for January 28 carries an 
article by Howard R. Kunkle entitled, “A 
Lutheran Pacifist Speaks.” Without dis- 
cussing the major issues raised, I should 
like to comment upon one statement. “A 
chaplain in army uniform,” we are told, 
“is a sheep in wolf’s clothing.” That rev- 
elation; to me, was rather startling, as well 
as severe. It appeared to be not only an 
affront to the denomination the chaplain 
represents but also to the government 
which he serves. Since when did our great 
government take on the garb of a wolf? 
Since when have the characteristics of a 
wolf been demonstrated in our national 
organization, including the work of the 
chaplaincy? 

Well, on second thought, I should not 
become so excited. (As I must confess I 
was.) It was probably a hasty generaliza- 
tion on the part of the writer which would 
not have been put into words had he 
thought again. I do think, however, that 
an apology is in order for misrepresenting 
the fine and conscientious work that many 
of the chaplains are doing. I am a chap- 
lain myself, and I do not feel that any 
wolf’s clothing is upon me. Nor do I find 
less opportunity to be the pastor of a 
group in which the Kingdom of God and 


His righteousness can be advanced. In- 
stead, there are many forms of service and 
spiritual benefit from the work which must 
necessarily be denied the average civilian 
clergyman I count it a privilege to be 
given the responsibility of administering 
to the moral and religious welfare of in- 
dividuals, yes souls, whose needs and per- 
plexities are quite as intense as those in 
civilian life. There are many concrete il- 
lustrations of this fact. One of the camps 
in which I minister happens to be com- 
posed of World War veterans—a motley 
crowd. Just the other night one of them 
came to me after the service and asked 
for a conference alone. We had a heart 
to heart talk. Near the end my visitor 
(dare I say, “lamb”?) said, “I need only 
one thing— the Holy Communion.” In 
that quiet room the sacred sacrament was 
served. Need I say more? 

I only hope that I shall not read again 
any statements in THE LuTHERAN which 
discredit the group who serve their God 
through their government. 

WALTER D. OBERHOLTZER, 
1st Lt. Ch.-Res., 
Area Chaplain. 


ANTHOLOGY OF 
LUTHERAN VERSE 


To all Lutheran writers of verse: 

THE UNDERSIGNED have undertaken the 
preparation and publication of a volume 
of verse of Lutheran authorship. 

The primary purpose in mind is to dis- 
cover and encourage the production of 
verse by our American Lutheran poets, of 
aesthetic, moral, and religious type, such 
as will find a welcome among our people 
as private reading, and be suitable for pul- 
pit and parish bulletin uses; also, to offer 
material of a character that may stimulate 
our musical composers to create a body of 
worthy American Lutheran song. 

The responses so far received from our 
church leaders and poets indicate wide and 
intelligent readiness to assist in this effort, 
undertaken in the hope of giving added 
glory to that branch of the Christian Church 
whose founder was noted not only as a 
teacher, preacher, writer and reformer, but 
also as a lyric poet of wondrous appeal, 
and a musician of moving power and 
majesty. 

All our poets are invited and urged to 
offer one or more contributions. From the 
poems submitted selections will be made 
by the committee on the basis of the above- 
mentioned aims, together with any other 
outstanding marks of merit. 

Poems may be sent to any of the under- 
signed. 

Further inquiries should be addressed to 
the member of the committee last named. 

Harry T. Dome, Esq@., 
1745 Que St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. W. H. GREEVER, 

39 East 35th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dr. W. H. Bruce Carney, 
120 Townsend Ave., 
Stapleton, S. I, N. Y. 
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BAPTISMAL BOOKLET 


For Girls? 
For Boys? 


THE ORDER FOR THE 
BAPTISM OF INFANTS 


A SPECIAL EDITION of this popular bap- 
tismal booklet has been issued for girls. 


The former edition is for boys. 
Please specify which certificate is desired. 


Ohe Order for the 
Baptism of Infants 


An attractive baptismal gift booklet, with 
certificate, containing the order for Infant 
Baptism as provided in the Common Service 
Book. 

Its pages are beautifully ornamented with 
appropriate and appealing designs, some in 
vari-colored and others in gray-tone effects. 

Twelve pages, with stiff card cover deco- 
rated in color and bound with silk cord. 
Size, 5 x 7142 inches. With Envelope. 

Price, 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. 


Now Available 
Imitation Leather 


SLIP COVER 
for “Light for Today” 


Slip Cover No. LFT. This slip cover has 
been made up to provide a neat and con- 
venient holding and carrying case for our 
devotional monthly “Light for Today.’ It is 
constructed so that a copy of this monthly 
once inserted can be easily read and then 
readily removed for the next issue. 

Its use will add much to the appearance 
of this devotional manual and emphasize its 
value and importance. It will also make 
possible the satisfactory carrying of “Light 
for Today” in pocket or purse for use while 
on the go. 

Made of handsome grained lined Fabrikoid 
with gold stamped title. 


Price, 35 cents each. 


A New Easter Pageant 


THE RESURRECTION 
TRUTH 


By HENRY W. SNYDER 


A splendid pageant depicting vividly the 
truth of the Resurrection as seen in nature, 
in revelation, and in experience, culminat- 
ing in the effect of this great truth upon the 
human heart today. 

There is a suggestion for an order of 
service, with hymns, versicles, and prayers 
included, making the pageant into a com- 
plete service, should anyone desire to use it 
in that way. 


Price, 50 cents a copy; four copies for $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PICTURES AND LETTERS TELL OF FLOOD 


Presidents Turney and Gernert of Indiana and Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synods and Pastors Write of Conditions 


Picture No. 1 


The. interior of the Emmanuel Church, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., after the flood had 
subsided. The water was almost up to the 
balcony. The full extent of damage can- 
not at this moment be determined. The 
pipe organ, installed a few years ago, is a 
total loss. The whole interior of the par- 
sonage will have to be rebuilt. The pastor, 
the Rev. J. A. Pettit, has suffered almost 
total loss of his property. 

The engineer has not passed upon the 
safety of our buildings. There is some fear 
of undermined foundations. Many build- 
ings in the city have collapsed, some are 
twisted beyond repair, others lean hope- 
lessly upon a partially sunken foundation. 
We hope and pray for the best report on 
our church property. 


Picture No. 2 


This picture shows Emmanuel ‘Lutheran 
Church, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. The 
building is high, having two full stories 
above ground. The flood covered fully 
three-fourths of the building. The par- 
sonage is immediately back of the church, 
but cannot be seen in this picture. Our 
church property was in the direct flow 
of current, which reached its full force 
when a 60-foot levee, just east of the 
church, broke. The water reached to within 
two feet of the ceiling of the second story 
in the parsonage. Excepting a narrow 
ridge, running along a bluff overlooking 
the river, this whole city of about 7,000 
inhabitants was inundated. 


Picture No. 3 


This shows Emmanuel Congregation at 
worship, even while the flood was at its 
height. No room was available, save in a 
distillery! Long ago, there was no other 
place but a stable for the birthplace of 
our Lord. A church in a distillery! Thanks 
to the courage of Pastor Pettit, who be- 
lieves the church must go on, and “The 
gates of hell (floods and distilleries) shall 
not prevail against it.” 

Pastor Pettit writes, “I am proud that 
our U. L. C. A. was the first church on 
the field, and the first to have an adequate 
supply of literature in the hands of the 
pastor. I received some literature from the 
Inner Mission Board, special delivery, and 
it is being used—not only by Lutherans, 
but by all Christians in the community.” 

The contributions from the whole church 
will be an effective method of showing 


mercy, for our people cry, “Lord, have 
merey upon us.” It is believed that the 
whole church will respond generously. The 
Indiana Synod is sending generous con- 
tributions in money, food and clothing. 
God pity us, if in a time like this, we do 
not show mercy to our brethren. 
H. E. Turney, President, 
Indiana Synod. 


FLOOD WATERS IN KEN- 
TUCKY AND TENNESSEE 


ONE OF THE most terrible disasters that 
has ever occurred in the Ohio Valley came 
without warning. One can hardly describe 
the situation when it rained twenty-three 
inches. 

Four of our Louisville churches were 
caught in this catastrophe. First, Fenner 
Memorial, Grace and Memorial. Our church 
at Paducah, Ky., was completely under 
water. When the flood first came into Louis- 
ville, the Rev. H. C. Lindsey and the Rev. 
F. O. Taafel opened their churches to the 
refugees, but as the water came higher 
they had to evacuate their buildings. Trin- 
ity and Calvary and Third churches, being 
located in the higher sections of the city 
opened their doors to the flood sufferers, 
Trinity, Dr. Ira R. Ladd, pastor, and Cal- 
vary, the Rev. Clayton Robertson, pastor, 
began housing and feeding them, and so 
did Third Church, Dr. J. Earl Spaid, pas- 
tor. Those pastors whose churches were 
under water helped in the churches that 
rendered relief. Christ Church, Jefferson- 
town, Ky., twelve miles out, the Rev. J. E. 
Stomberger, pastor, cared for many refu- 
gees. For a time this route was the only 
way to get in and out of Louisville. St. 
Mark’s and Bethany, the Rev. A. G. Belles 
and the Rev. Ivan Heft pastors, did a noble 
piece of work also. 

There were no lights save for a few 
candles and oil lamps, and flash-lights. 
The Rev. H. G. Schwegler, pastor of 
Memorial Church, had to move out twice, 
and finally he and his family were loaded 
in a box car and taken to Salem, Indiana. 
In Paducah, Ky., the Rev. Ivan Ross hap- 
pened to be away at the time and got back 
as far as Metropolis, Ill., just eight miles 
from his church. There he remained until 
the waters receded. 

Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Inner Mission Board, came at 
once to Dayton, Ohio, to set up plans for 
relief. He is contacting the presidents of 
the synods on this territory to see what 
relief will be necessary. At Lawrenceberg, 
Ind., we are told that only the steeple of 
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the church could be seen above the broad 
expanse of the waters. 

In Nashville the Old First Church, now 
one hundred years old, opened its doors 
to the Red Cross, and three thousand local 
refugees passed through its doors to be 
registered and given relief. Two thousand 
refugees are being housed there, who 
came from Louisville, Paducah, Mayfield 
and Arkansas, most of them negroes. Mr. 
A. L. Tate, one of the members of the 
church council of First Church, is in 
charge of this work under the Red Cross. 

It is hoped that the offering taken Jan- 
uary 31 for the relief of those of our 
churches, being directed by the Inner Mis- 
sion Board, will be a very generous one, 
that pastors and congregations in this val- 
ley might restore their houses of worship 
and be helped in some of their losses. 


The flood coming at this time, just on 
the eve of Lent, will greatly affect the 
work of this season, but God will use this 
occasion more deeply to impress His chil- — 
dren with the fact that the greatest effort 
of earthly life should be spent in learn- 
ing to plan to live for the spiritual things 
which are everlasting. It will take weeks 
before congregations can worship again 
in their respective places. Families have 
been scattered, and separated; the problem 
just now is to bring them together again. 

After the great Chicago fire and the 
San Francisco disaster these cities were 
rebuilt, and many of our cities in the 
Ohio valley will also rebuild, and be more 
beautiful and more modern. We pray that 
because of this disaster our churches will 
be stronger spiritually and pastors and 
people bound closer than ever before in 
the one common cause of making Christ 
known to men. 

I. W. Gernert, President, 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. 


FLOOD CONDITIONS 


Nort since the Civil War has any calamity 
fallen upon the Ohio-Mississippi Valley 
which is comparable with the recent flood. 
No other calamity has been so sweeping 
in the United States. May I, the pastor of 
Christ Lutheran Church of Jeffersontown, 
Ky., which is the mother of all Lutheran 
churches in Jefferson County, present a 
few heart-rending conditions? 

I am presenting those existent in Louis- 
ville; which may be taken as similar to all 
our beloved churches in the flood path. 
The churches and their membership cer- 
tainly need the prayers and labors of the 
members of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 

Memorial Lutheran Church, Thirty- 
eighth Street and Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky., presents a picture of destruction. 
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Memorial has been a landmark of real 
spiritual life for West Broadway. One hun- 
dred per cent of her members have been 
affected. There was no dwelling that the 
water did not touch, and most of the homes 
were half, and some entirely, covered. The 
great majority have the health sign nailed 
to the door, “Unfit for Occupancy.” Some 
have the iron sign, “Condemned for Use.” 

The church has the sign, “Don’t Enter, 
Dangerous.” The first floor was entirely 
flooded. The entire kitchen is destroyed. 
The five hundred chairs, piano, chancel 
furniture, lavatories, stairways, etc., must 
be replaced. On the second floor, location 
of the chancel with its appointments, the 
organ, the pews, the hymnals, carpet and 
floor are in ruins. The third floor alone re- 
mains untouched by water. The parson- 
age, next door, has the basement flooded 
and the first floor is ruined. Every door, 
window, floor and plaster needs replace- 
ment. $25,000 will be needed. 

Who can replace it? Not the member- 
ship, because many will not be able to re- 
place their homes. Just one illustration 
which I saw. An aged couple have lost 
every piece of furniture, all‘their bedding 
and clothing. The door of their home has 
the sign, “Unfit for Occupancy.” The water 
went over their roof. They are helpless as 
far as their future living is concerned. 
Many of Memorial’s generous givers are 
without homes and accompanying re- 
sources. 

The other Lutheran churches that were 
affected are: Grace, and parsonage, at 
Twenty-sixth and Bank Streets; Fenner 
Memorial at Twenty-first and Jefferson 
Streets, with parsonage at 325 Shawnee 
Drive; Bethany and parsonage at Southern 
Parkway and Evelyn; First Lutheran at 
Preston and Broadway. The total sum 


_ needed to restore these churches will reach 


thousands of dollars. 

Indirectly, all the Lutheran churches in 
Jefferson County are affected. Trinity, 
Third, Calvary, St. Mark’s, Mt. Zion and 
Christ Lutheran will come through with- 
out lasting scars. The Louisville Lutheran 
Home at Jeffersontown, Ky., will be ham- 
pered greatly because the Louisville Lu- 
theran churches support this Home for the 
Aged to the extent of ninety per cent. 

The cheerfulness of our people may be 
described by the widow of the late Dr. 
Harlan K. Fenner, who was pastor of 
Fenner Memorial for fifty-two years. She 
lives at 2400 West Jefferson Street. She 
said: “The water only ran through the first 
floor fifteen inches deep while so many had 
their whole home destroyed. It was a 
Venice with motor boats for gondolas.” 

The Lutheran churches in Louisville and 
vicinity that were not inundated did real 
Inner Mission work. They housed and fed 
hundreds of people. People who were 
rescued were given hot food, put to bed, 
and then fed so they could be transported 
to dry and more remote places. People with 
machines and buses took them to schools, 
churches and private homes as far away 
as one hundred fifty miles. They are bring- 
ing them back slowly. It was a mighty big 
task to transport 100,000 people to where 
shelter and food was sufficient. The radio 
was the directing medium which saved 
thousands of lives. 

Not one jot of praise should be taken 
from the Red Cross, whose city, county, 
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state and Federal units have looked and 
continue to look after the immediate wants 
of the multitude, but they cannot build 
our churches and parsonages nor carry on 
the work to the final solution of all our 
flood problems. 

The Inner Mission Board has sent out 
the appeal to our churches signed by Dr. 
F. H. Knubel, president, for money to re- 
build or repair the churches from Pitts- 
burgh to the Gulf of Mexico. Now, if the 
churches and parsonages could be put in 
condition for the people to worship and a 
little aid be given for the most urgent ones, 
they will come through nobly. May the 
Spirit of God be privileged to speak in our 
souls to assist those in distress. Read 
Romans 8: 35. J. E. STOMBERGER. 


REHABILITATION IN 
CINCINNATI 


By the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff 


How quiet and peaceful appeared the 
waters at the crest! Vast sections of town 
appeared as a great muddy lake, with 
housetops dotting the waters as do the 
gulls at repose. What fun a mythical giant 
could have had, seven-leaguing his way 
about town on a path of wooden and brick 
stepping stones! 

Then slowly, too slowly for Cincinnatians’ 
frayed nerves, did the houses appear to 
rise up on their haunches, shed their 
murky garments, show more and more of 
themselves as the water flowed on, without 
benefit of fanfare. Across the upper regions 
of the more fortunate, fortunate enough 
not to be completely covered, there ap- 
peared a dark line, graphically indicating 
the place at which the yellow invader 
finally spent itself, and marking out a 
place below which one now sees the 
destruction. 

This period of rehabilitation has meant 
and has revealed many things. Only the 
eye can do justice to the destruction which 
the following words will attempt to 
describe. 

Rehabilitation has meant mud. Thick, 
slimy, oily, greasy, gasoline-laden mud. 
Mud that has aided the water in brushing 
paint from walls, that has coated and has 
even broken many windows. Mud that 
quite reluctantly fled the debris wrecked 
furniture only after depositing a part of 
itself throughout the house as though de- 
siring to leave some token by which it 
might be remembered. 

Nearly fifty homes of members in St. 
Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky., St. Paul’s 
Church, Cincinnati, and Trinity Church, 
Bellevue, Ky., have experienced it, and it 
is not yet known how many homes could 
write similar diaries of themselves at Sil- 
ver Grove and Melbourne, Ky. These two 
towns comprise the Tuckford Parish, of 
which the Rev. William Huffman is pastor. 
These homes now display signs warning 
all who pass by, and there is certainly the 
strongest suggestion by the appearance 
that one should pass by, that no one is 
welcome to live there. In fact, no one is 
permitted to live there. 

Rehabilitation has revealed destruction. 
It is the story of houses that have forsaken 
their foundations, of porches suspended at 
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strange angles on the roofs, of garages 
piled on houses. Vast gasoline storage 
tanks, larger than many of the neighbor- 
ing homes, are split wide open and burned 
brown above the water line. Their con- 
tents had set fire to factories and homes 
alike. Along Spring Grove Avenue is a 
series of houses with only the first floor 
and the smokestack remaining in each, 
for the fire had burned down to the water’s 
crest. The streets are filled with the mass 
of furniture and smaller articles destroyed 
by the flood. All of thismakes Camp Wash- 
ington and Cumminsville (the territory 
of St. Paul’s Church) appear as one great 
rubbish pile. 

The period of rehabilitation has also 
meant fear, and this fear will continue for 
months. A fear that, even after the house 
has beer cleaned, and the disinfectant ap- 
plied, there is no assurance that the foun- 
dations, most of which have endured too 
many years already, will continue to sus- 
tain the weight from above. Nearly fifty 
Greater Cincinnati Lutheran families are 
experiencing, and will continue to expe- 
rience, that. 

Rehabilitation has revealed an empti- 
ness, a muddy barrenness. A shelf that 
once boasted food, good wholesome sus- 
tainment, now laments its burden of filth. 
It beckons to its master’s empty pocket- 
book, and pleads to be restored to its 
former glory in the kitchen. Fifty Lu- 
theran families own such shelves. 

Rehabilitation has brought some evi- 
dences of disappointment. Looters, a class 
which had been absent at first, probably 
because it was too dangerous then to ven- 
ture on the swirling and fire-topped waters, 
have been at work. How some of the 
helpless and lonely houses must have cried 
out to these creatures, “Hasn’t the flood 
exacted sufficient tribute?” 


Rehabilitation has brought shock. To see 
the body of a well dressed man, lying in 
the street, where a few days before was 
twenty feet of water to hide its quarry. 
To see a small car in the same condition, 
holding its driver as cargo. To learn of 
a merchant who lost his stock of goods, 
and who jumped from a relief boat in 
despair only a few days before. 

Rehabilitation means work. There is 
much to be done. Large and small pieces 
of everything, all unwelcome visitors as 
thieves in the night, must be escorted, 
along with a good deal of furniture, to the 
street. And the street must be rid of its 
piles of debris. 

The food and clothing that converged 
on Dayton from all over the country and 
in turn was sent to St. Paul’s Church, is 
being distributed. Each can of food, each 
coat or dress, is mute evidence that you 
are thinking about us, that the spirit of 
Jesus has risen to the occasion, and makes 
us realize that 


Rehabilitation means hope, and love, and 
good-will and gratitude. 


We are thankful for every remembrance 
of you who have given out of the spirit 
of good-will and love. We are seeing the 
manifestation of your faith in Him in 
Whom all hopes come true. 

Our hopes are coming true. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
By the Rey. Carl E. Poensgen 


THE MID-WINTER dinner meeting of the 
Lutheran Society, Inc., was held on Jan- 
uary 15 at the Hotel Astor. The program 
was in charge of the president, Mr. Joseph 
W. Heimsoth. The Rev. Dr. Samuel G. 
Trexler delivered the invocation. The 
speaker of the evening was Mr. Philip A. 
Benson, president of the Dime Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, and second vice-pres- 
ident of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. The subject of his address was, “The 
Moral Responsibilities of Banking.” The 
speaker dwelt on these responsibilities in 
connection with properly safeguarding the 
people’s savings. Three things, he stated, 
are necessary to secure the deposits, 
namely, conservative investment of the 
funds, the margin of safety represented by 
its surplus, and deposit insurance. The 
250 members and guests at the dinner were 
entertained by orchestral and vocal music. 
The collective singing was led by Mr. Fred 
Bohlig, chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 


The Need for Unity 


The second speaker of the evening was 
the Rev. Dr. O. H. Pannkoke, secretary of 
the New York Quadri-Centenary Commit- 
tee, 1915-1917. His subject was “Lutheran 
Unity.” The speaker said in part: “Twenty 
years ago your society was organized to 
promote a joint recognition of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the Reformation 
in 1917. This was one of the earliest, if not 
the earliest, movement of practical co- 
operation embracing every Lutheran group. 
Two decades have come and gone but the 
desire for Lutheran unity, expressed in 
your organization, has not abated. On the 
contrary, it has grown until today it is the 
great undercurrent in the life of our 
church, until today every Lutheran con- 
cerned about the future of our church sees 
in it the issue on which every other issue, 
if not the future of our church itself, hinges. 
Nor has it been an inarticulate desire 
without fulfillment. The most significant 
fact in our church’s life in the last two 
decades has been the growing and ac- 
celerating movement toward Lutheran 
unity. The National Lutheran Council, 
embracing all Lutheran groups outside of 
the Synodical Conference, was organized in 
1918. In the same year the United Lutheran 
Church was formed. In 1929 the smaller 
German Lutheran bodies in the Middle 
West combined in the American Lutheran 
Church, and in 1930 all the smaller mid- 
western bodies federated in the American 
Lutheran Conference. Within little more 
than a decade and a half Lutherans in 
America divided into twenty-four groups, 
with cosmic distances between them, have 
combined into two great federations, and 
at many points the gulf between them is 
being bridged. More profound than this 
outward unity has been the change in at- 
titude. What was isolated and provincial 
has become national; the intellectual phase 
has partaken of the realistic. The church 
has become a vital factor in the religious 
life of America; religiously and socially 
(it is) the middle ground. But if the prog- 
ress toward Lutheran unity has been great, 
the need for unity has become infinitely 
greater. It is not so much the emergence 
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of competition and waste through disap- 
pearing of racial isolation. It is the need 
of sharing effectively in the present bitter 
struggle of religion with atheism. It is the 
need of assuming world leadership of the 
Lutheran Church. Lutheran unity today 
is not an academic issue for theological dis- 
cussion. Lutheran unity is the issue on 
which our church either gains or loses its 
soul. We have so far entrusted the achieve- 
ment of Lutheran unity to official com- 
mittees of our church. I wonder whether 
the time is here for the roused conscience 
of the church itself to speak and to give 
a mandate to its elected officials: Lutheran 
unity must be achieved.” 


Thirty Years of Inner Mission 
Work 


The Inner Mission Society of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in New York 
City, Inc., 105 East 22d Street, observed its 
thirtieth anniversary at a fellowship din- 
ner on the evening of January 18, at Holy 
Trinity Church, 65th Street and Central 
Park West. The Rev. Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, 
a former superintendent, now executive 
secretary of the Inner Mission Board of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
delivered the address. Answering the 
theme question, “What Next?” he stressed 
the urgent need of a Christianized social 
service with a view of preventing, as 
against merely relieving, the evil conse- 
quences of poverty, ignorance and a sin- 
ful life. Inner mission workers are to open 
the Bible to the unfortunate to whom it 
has remained a closed book. The need of 
a larger staff of workers, concluded the 
speaker, is imperative in view of the in- 
tensive as well as extensive character of 
the service that seeks to cure souls as well 
as to clothe bodies. 

The annual meeting following the dinner 
and presided over by Mr. Joseph W. Heim- 
soth, vice-president, was attended by about 
175 members and guests interested in the 
work of mercy by our church amongst the 
sick, the poor and the erring. Dr. Ambrose 
Hering, superintendent, in his report cov- 
ering the past year spoke of the tasks ac- 
complished and asked for the prayers and 
support of the members to accomplish 
greater things in the future. The commit- 
tees reporting included those on institu- 
tional visitation, family welfare, summer 
home, woman’s auxiliary and clothing cen- 
ter, The report of the treasurer, Mr. Fred 
Bohlig, showed receipts for 1936 totaling 
$22,063, the largest item of which is con- 
tributions, $18,457. The disbursements were 
$20,525. Endowments and special funds 
total $21,557, while notes payable amount 
to $8,250. The budget for 1937 calls for 
the sum of $22,400. Legacies and special 
gifts received since the formation of the 
society amount to $37,345. 


The Service Record of 1936 


Some of the record’s leading items are: 
“Staff, 7; volunteers, 49; contacts in min- 
istrations, 15,909; The Inner Mission read- 
ers, 2,350; congregations supporting, 94; 
membership of society, 2,446; institutions 
visited, 55; services conducted, 224; visits 
to inmates, 14,399; literature distributed, 
20,586 copies; baptisms, 8; communions, 
187; funerals, 9; marriages, 3; families 
served, 426; children involved, 852; total 
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individuals served, 2,304; garments distri- 
buted, 4,408. Camp Wilbur Herrlich: boys 
78; girls, 142. Workers: regular, 5; vol 
unteers, 23. Religious affiliations: (a) Lu 
theran: Synods—United, Augustana, Mis 
souri, American, Norwegian, Danish, Fin 
nish, Slovak, 1,418; non-synodical, 1,175; 
(b) Protestant, 1,789; (c) Roman Cath 
olic, 55; (d) Jewish, 5; (e) no religio 
133. Areas represented: Manhattan-Bronx, 
3,611; Westchester County, 86; Long Island, 
445; Richmond Borough, 40; New Jersey, 
172; surrounding counties, 72.” 


Past Achievements and Future 
Objectives 


“Looking back over three decades it is 
evident,’ the anniversary report states, — 
“that the leaders of the society struggled 
against tremendous odds, that Lutheran- 
ism has not been a unified force and that 
borough divisions have hindered a metro- 
politan program. Certainly the pastors 
have given themselves freely in board, 
committee and city mission work. In the 
will to consult and co-operate with other 
Lutheran agencies this society has a record 
second to none in the country. The Board 
wrestled zealously with many perplexing 
problems. If at times the evidence of a 
consistent policy seems to be wanting, it 
is not because the leaders are lacking in 
concern or in understanding. 

“For the congregations and pastors the 
society has been a convenient ‘ambu- 
lance’ to respond to every summons. Be- 
tween Welfare Island, Sing Sing and the 
East Side it has been ‘run ragged’ from 
the beginning. No wonder deficits have 
been so persistent. During war times and 
depression times it was this society which 
held the front of emergency service for 
Lutheranism in the heart of New York 
City. In the sphere of fresh-air work for 
under-privileged city children this agency 
pioneered for the other societies in our 
church. The numerous legacies and memo- 
rial gifts of the past are gratefully acknowl- 
edged. Special study is now being given 
to the subject of investments and endow- 
ments that our trusteeship may be steadily 
improved. Our friends have had confidence 
in the integrity of our leaders in the past. 
We pray to be worthy of their trust in the 
days to come. 

“Now that the Lutheran Welfare Coun- 
cil has come into existence, as an agent 
for concerted action and counsel, the 
future has a means of possible helpfulness 
at hand which the past has sadly lacked. 
Let all Lutheran agencies and pastors use 
it. As immediate and concrete objectives 
the following are proposed: elimination of 
our current indebtedness, the systematic 
enlistment and training of lay leaders in 
the congregations, better interpretation, 
the rebuilding of our Summer Home, and 
the strengthening of our auxiliary organ- 
izations.” 

The officers of the board of managers of 
the society elected for this year are: Mr. 
Joseph W. Heimsoth, president, succeeding 
the Rev. Dr. Paul E. Scherer who had 
completed a five-year term; the Rev. Henry 
C, Freimuth, vice-president; Mr. I. Searles 
Runyon, secretary; Mr. Fred Bohlig, treas- 
urer. Membership dues in the society range 
from one to one hundred dollars. The © 
number of members was increased last 
year from 1,939 to 2,412. 
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DETROIT LETTER 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


HERE Is NEWS that is news. New Year’s 
Day the Hon. Frank Murphy, high com- 
missioner to the Phillipine Islands, became 
governor of the commonwealth of Mich- 
igan. He is the third Democratic governor 
to serve the state in its one hundred years 
of history. Not only is the governor a 
Democrat, but also all state officers except 
one, and both houses of the Legislature 
have decided Democratic majorities. This 
is real news, especially coming from good 
old Republican Michigan. To the mother 
of Republicanism has been born a Demo- 
eratic governor. The new governor has 
many friends in both the Democratic and 
Republican parties. He is an educated and 
cultured gentleman, a staunch Roman 
Catholic, but does not use his office to that 
end. He has red hair, is a bachelor, is 
popular with the ladies, and will in all 
probability make Michigan a good gov- 
ernor. Just now he is endeavoring to set- 
tle the auto sit-down strike which is 
paralyzing the automotive industry in 
Michigan and elsewhere. A great many peo- 
ple would like to see Governor Murphy sit 
down on one or two labor agitators. If that 
would not suffice, they would like to see 
the President of the United States sit down 
on them, and if the both of them cannot 
flatten things out, they would like to see 
Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secre- 
tary of Labor, put her foot down on these 
gentlemen. 

“Snow Train” 

We have all heard of a slow train, a fast 
train, an express train, freight train, mail 
train, milk train, fruit train and many 
other kinds of trains; but did you ever 
hear of a snow train? Last Sunday thir- 
teen hundred people got aboard a special 
train in Detroit and went to Grayling, 
Mich., themselves to play in the snow and 
to watch thousands of others take part in 
a carnival of winter sports. They called 
it the “snow train.” On it there must have 
been lots of Lutherans. There is a splen- 
did Lutheran Church in Grayling, and we 
wonder how many of these cooled-off Lu- 
therans on this snow train warmed their 
hearts in the Lutheran Church in that city 
on that Sunday. 


Lutherans Sign Truce 


It is not without significance that the 
first meeting of the commission appointed 
by the United Lutheran Church to meet 
a similar commission from the Missouri 
Lutheran Synod on church unity was held 
in Detroit—see THe LurHeran, December 
24, 1936. There are more than one hun- 
dred twenty Lutheran churches in the 
Detroit metropolitan area and at least 
half of them belong to the Missouri Synod. 
This body came on the territory early in 
the history of the city and has waged a 
relentless warfare ever since against the 
forces of evil. It has at times done battle 
with other Lutheran bodies, and scars were 
left on both sides. On most of the monu- 
ments gracing the battlefield here the vic- 
tory is ascribed to Missouri. Not only is 
the synod stronger numerically but also 
confessionally. Her solidarity surpasses 
anything else here in Protestantism. You 
may differ with the Missouri Synod on 
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some points, but you will agree with her 
in her strong confessional preaching and 
teaching, which is the secret of her sol- 
idarity and unanimity. Occasionally one 
still hears shells exploding behind the 
lines, but in most cases they are the left- 
overs from former conflicts. The fact that 
the secretaries of these two commissions, 
representing the United Lutheran Church 
and the Missouri Synod, signed a docu- 
ment which could be published in progress. 
The document does not indicate that any 
agreement was reached either on doctrine 
or practice, but it does indicate that they 
agreed to publish a joint statement. That’s 
something. We believe other meetings will 
follow. Anyhow, the fact that these, the 
two largest Lutheran bodies in America, 
sat down together and discussed differ- 
ences, indicates progress in Lutheran 
Church unity in this country. Just now all 
is quiet on the Lutheran front and there 
is a large body of Lutheran laymen on 
both sides of the conflict who are mighty 
glad this truce has been signed and for the 
present at least we have cessation of hos- 
tilities. If we are permitted to turn prophet, 
when this union with the Missouri Synod 
is consummated, it will be most satisfac- 
tory to all concerned because it it will be 
a union built upon a strong confessional 
basis. 


Bishops, Bishops, Bishops 

To the strains of “Miserere,” chanted 
by-a student choir, the body of the late 
Most Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, bishop of 
the Roman Catholic Diocese of Detroit, 
was borne to the cathedral of SS Peter 
and Paul, Detroit, Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 24, where it lay in state until after 
the funeral mass Tuesday, the twenty- 
sixth. The dead prelate was bishop of the 
diocese for eighteen years and was known 
as the “building bishop.” He was a tre- 
mendous power in the city and was be- 
loved by Roman Catholics and others. As 
the solemn cortege passed from the cathe- 
dral to Holy Sepulchre Cemetery the 
streets were lined with mourners who 
bared their heads and knelt on the side- 
walks in the midst of inclement weather. 
Roman Catholics from many states at- 
tended the obsequies. We wish Protestants 
might become infected with some of the 
reverence with which Roman Catholics 
regard things spiritual as well as the re- 
spect they have for those called to preach 
the Word and administer the sacraments. 

The same day Bishop Gallagher passed 
away, living in his palatial home in Palmer 
Woods, Detroit, the Right Rev. Herman 
Page, Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese of 
Michigan, moved into his magnificent home 
overlooking the Detroit Golf Club, in the 
same general vicinity. The handsome res- 
idence is the former home of Mr. Fred 
Wardell, president of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company. It was donated to the 
diocese upon the death of Mrs. Wardell 
last May. This beautiful estate with its 
inspiring panorama of trees, green lawns, 
sweeping fairways, sunken gardens and 
flower beds, many-room mansion with its 
entire furnishings intact were bequeathed 
to the diocese for the use of the bishop. 
In addition Mr. Wardell has set aside an 
endowment fund of $100,000 for its up- 
keep. Here is an excellent example for 
Lutherans in taking care of their pastors 
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in the local parish and also the presidents 
of the various synods and the president 
of the United Lutheran Church. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire. 

Last Wednesday the Episcopal Diocese 
of Michigan elected the Right Rev. Frank 
W. Creighton, suffragan bishop of Long 
Island, coadjutor bishop of the diocese, 
with a salary of $8,000. He will become 
bishop when Bishop Page’s episcopate ter- 
minates. Bishop Creighton was born and 
educated in Philadelphia and comes to 
his new office highly recommended. 

All this brings us to the subject of a 
Lutheran Bishop in America which is being 
advocated in some sections of the Lutheran 
Church on this side of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and is under the consideration of a spe- 
cial committee authorized by the Colum- 
bus convention for appointment. Let us 
approach the matter with an open mind. 
However, is not this another importation of 
European ecclesiastical policy of which we 
already have too much in democratic 
America? 


Toledo Swapped for a Peninsula 


January 26 the legislature of Michigan 
held a centennial celebration to end cen- 
tennial celebrations. Over a period of two 
years there have been held more than two 
hundred fifty local celebrations in com- 
memoration of Michigan’s one hundredth 
birthday. On that date one hundred years 
ago Andrew Jackson signed the act of 
Congress admitting Michigan to full- 
fledged membership in the Union. Mich- 
igan applied for admission in 1835 but on 
account of a dispute over the Ohio-Mich- 
igan boundary, including Toledo and ad- 
jacent territory, action was deferred eigh- 
teen months. After much higgling and 
some political pie-cutting, Toledo was 
given to Ohio. Wasn’t that sweet of Mich- 
igan? For Michigan’s generosity in this 
deal, she was given the whole Upper 
Peninsula, then a wilderness empire. Mich- 
iganders protested loud and long over 
losing Toledo one hundred years ago, and 
somehow we feel the habitants of that 
metropolis shed a few crocodile tears them- 
selves. Toledo is a Lutheran city and a 
stronghold for our United Lutheran 
Church. The only way we of the United 
Lutheran Church in Michigan can forgive 
Stevens T. Mason, then territorial gov- 
ernor, for giving Toledo to Ohio is by the 
amalgamation of the United Lutheran 
Church with the Lutheran Suomi Synod, 
the latter having headquarters, college and 
theological seminary at Hancock, Mich., in 
the Upper Peninsula. A marriage between 
these synods sometimes appears in church 
announcements as among future possibil- 
ities. In the meantime, the United Lu- 
therans of Detroit will continue to have a 
feeling of kinship in their hearts for their 
brethren in Toledo, and that city will con- 
tinue to be Detroit’s largest suburb. 


PRINCIPLES are invariable. They are 
based on eternal law. No expert can trifle 
with the principles of electricity. They 
will kill him if he defies them just as cer- 
tainly as if he were an ignorant child. In 
the same way, the cleverest soul cannot 
sin with impunity 
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OHIO’S R-C-A BROADCAST 
By the Rev. Maynard A. Stull 


For NeaRLY three long weeks there has 
been only one news item. In the church 
as well as in the home all other things 
have had to give way to the disaster that 
has swept through this state and others 
dealing death, laying waste and breeding 
pestilence. In every hamlet, town and city 
families are anxiously waiting word from 
their loved ones in strickén cities.. Radio, 
newspapers, movies and magazines are all 
mediums calling for help for unfortunate 
men, women and children. Small children 
have added large words like “refugees,” 
“rehabilitation,” “emergency” and “dis- 
aster” to their everyday vocabularies. Aids, 
guilds and societies have all answered the 
call to rush food, clothing and money to 
the stricken areas. 

But in the midst of more spectacular 
events the Synod of Ohio went ahead with 
its schedule of Workers’ Conferences in 
the state of Ohio which were to have been 
held in eighteen different centers, reaching 
all congregations of the state. Topics for 
discussion were “Evangelism,” “Young 
People’s Work,” “Christian Education,” and 
“Church Music.” The fact that the synod 
and Old Man Weather happened to select 
January 4 for a day to display their forces 
simultaneously, created a conflict which 
we concede ended with a decision in favor 
of the much caricatured old gentleman. 
Impassable roads, high water and falling 
rain kept even the most zealous in the 
confines of their own towns and homes. 
Two of these conferences were held in 
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our territory, at Galion and at Mansfield, 
and a third was held the following week 
in Lorain. Speakers and leaders for dis- 
cussions from this area included Pastors 
H. S. Garnes, J. Grohne, H. L. Gilbert, 
Grover E. Swoyer and Charles F. Sheriff 
of Mansfield, D. B. Young of Shelby, H. R. 
Merle of Galion, M. A. Stull of Plymouth, 
and A. H. Smith of Ashland. The original 
idea was to afford opportunity for all 
church leaders and workers to seek aid 
and guidance through these conferences 
for work in their local parishes. The at- 
tendance, though materially affected, was 
representative, and enthusiasm has been 
expressed for the idea and will no doubt 
be augmented by announcement of future 
conferences. 


On February 9 the annual Pre-Lenten 
Retreat of the Central Conference was held 
in Emmanuel Church at Coshocton, the 
Rev. H. C. Ter Vehn pastor. A few years 
ago the Pre-Lenten Retreat idea was spon- 
sored by the Mansfield Pastors’ Associa- 
tion to be taken up by the Central Con- 
ference the next year. Almost perfect at- 
tendances have marked these inspirational 
meetings preparatory to the arduous. duties 
of the pastor duringthe weeks to follow. 
From the Mansfield district the Rev. M. G. 
Bishop of Mifflin and the Rev. Warner 
Holmgren of Mt. Vernon appeared on this 
program. 


More or Less Personal 


The Rev. H. L. Gilbert, St. Paul’s Church, 
Mansfield, is laying extensive plans for 
the eighty-fifth anniversary of the congre- 
gation. After a long and turbulent career, 
after many waves of prosperity and re- 
pression, this congregation comes to this 
celebration this year with its affairs again 
riding at high tide and with the finest out- 
look in recent years. A vigorous program, 
a close correlation of effort, and a spirit 
of optimism brings St. Paul’s to its eighty- 
fifth anniversary with every cause to cele- 
brate. 


Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., First Lutheran 
Church, Mansfield, delivered the bacca- 
laureate sermon to the graduates of the 
Mansfield High School January 24. His 
sermon subject, “More and Better Burials,” 
even though announced for a night of 
hopeless weather, attracted a large au- 
dience from the city. 


In Shelby, Ohio, where D. B. Young, 
D.D., pastor of First Church, is serving his 
second term (to which he was elected with- 
out opposition) as mayor of the city, they 
have recently added a second preacher to 
the list of the city officials in the person 
of the Chief of Police. The new official is 
the Rev. Leroy Coffee of Mansfield, who 
secured his theological education in Ash- 
land College while serving on the police 
force of Mansfield. Shelby is boasting of 
the success of their city government and 
points repeatedly to the vigor of the pro- 
gram of enforcement. Here is a twofold 
experiment, one in the application of gos- 
pel, the other in government. People in 
Shelby say both are successful. Certainly 
great and likewise rare confidence is 
lodged in the two clergymen. 


Mr. Carl Driscoll, senior in Hamma 
Divinity School, has accepted a call to the 
Lucas Parish. Mr. Driscoll has made a 
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brilliant record as a student and his grad- 
uation in May and subsequent ordination 
will add a valuable asset to the minis- 
terium of this territory. 


Mr. T. C. Brindla, architect and contractor 
of a former generation, stopped long | 
enough in Plymouth, Ohio, the other day 
to cast loving eyes over our Lutheran 
Church which he built fifty-one years 
ago. He recalls the minutest details of the 
framing and erection of the church. At 
the age of eighty-eight years he is still 
active in his profession and points with 
pride to a number of edifices in this ter- — 
ritory which he planned and built. “Ought 
to last easily another fifty,” he mused as 
he examined the timbers and scanned the 
vaulting supporting the roof. 


Over in Zion Lutheran Church, Wooster, 
we note that a $3,000 endowment has been 
arranged for the upkeep of the beautiful 
chimes which were presented to that 
church by the Karl F. Overholt family 
back in 1927. This additional gift of Mr. 
Overholt has been most deeply appreciated 
by the people of Wooster as well as the 
congregation, since the entire community 
is benefited. 


Dr. Smith 70 Years Old 


From the Ashland (Ohio) Times-Gazette 
for January 25 we quote an editorial: “At 
Wapakoneta, seventy years ago today, was 
born the Rev. Dr. Arthur H. Smith, pas- 
tor of Trinity Lutheran Church, whose 
years of abundant service as pastor of this 
church in Ashland have been greater than 
those of any other pastor who served a 
church in this community. And he is still 
serving to the blessing of increasing num- 
bers of people in his own church and 
throughout the entire community. Who 
can estimate the value of a life such as 
that which this beloved minister has spent 
in the city? 

“Dr. Smith’s father, the Rev. Daniel W. 
Smith, so many years of whose ministry 
were spent in Mansfield as pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church and later of St. 
Luke’s Church in that city, which later 
he was serving at the time of his death in 
1893, was pastor of the Lutheran Church 
in Wapakoneta at the time of Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith’s birth, January 25, 1867. When I 
first knew Dr. Smith he was a student at 
the Wittenberg Theological Seminary. He 
began to supply the pulpit of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church of this city and, following 
his graduation from the seminary, was 
installed as pastor. He continued in this 
charge ever since except for four years, 
1904 to 1908, when he was pastor of Fourth 
Lutheran Church in the city of Springfield. 

“I could write at length of the work that 
Dr. Smith has done in behalf of community 
projects during his ministry here, one of 
them being the founding of the public 
library. I could tell of the influence of Dr. 
Smith in the Lutheran Synod of Ohio and 
on the board of directors of his alma mater, 
Wittenberg College, the many honors that 
the years have brought, his editorial work 
on church papers and the books he has 
written. 

“To Dr. Smith we extend hearty con- 
gratulations on his natal anniversary and 
trust that his life may be crowned with 
many more years of fruitful service in this — 
community.” 
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HANOVER CONFERENCE, 
CANADA SYNOD 


By the Rev. F. L. Howald 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Hanover 
Conference of the Canada Synod was held 
in St. Matthew’s Church, Hanover, Ontario, 
the Rev. E. F. Sterz pastor, Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, February 3. The 
opening devotion was conducted by Pastor 
Sterz, who based his devotional talk on 
John 13: 1-13, and emphasized “The Mas- 
ter and His Servants.” The Rev. G. Peters 
of Ayton spoke of “Christ in Gethsemane.” 
The Rev. H. Binhammer used the theme, 
“Christ as Our High Priest,” and the Rev. 
A. J. Datars presented a discussion of 
“Christ Our King.” The evening service 
opened with the confessional conducted by 
the Rev. G. Durst. The Rev. H. Baetz 
preached the sermon based on I John 3: 1a. 
He stated that the fearfulness of God's 
wrath also portrays the terribleness of 
Christ’s passion in that He as High Priest 
atoned for God’s wrath upon the cross for 
sinful man and completely satisfied God. 
There was something greater and of more 
importance in Christ’s passion, and that 
was His love for the sinner. His theme 
was, “The Depths of God’s Love for a Sin- 
ful World.” This was seen in Christ’s pas- 
sion on His way to Calvary, bearing His 


own cross, amidst the mocking and scoffing 
_ of His own people whom He came to save 
_ from sin. Christ’s love was exemplified in 


no self pity when He said, “Weep not for 
me, but for yourselves.” The depth of 


’ God’s love is seen in the individual. The 


re 


speaker stressed the pastor’s personal and 
individual relationships to the Passion King 
in referring to a Judas and a Peter. The 
Lord looks today upon the leaders of His 
people to be faithful and repentant and 
turn to His look, as did Peter, not offering 
excuses, but guilty as we are, draw nearer 
to Him in communion and fellowship to 
receive strength from the suffering Saviour 
and Master. 


St. Mark’s congregation, Chesley, the 
Rev. H. Baetz pastor, rejoice that their new 
church is so far completed that they are 
able to use the basement for Sunday school 
and regular services. The auditorium is 
expected to be ready for formal opening 
and dedication this spring. The conference 
and synod rejoice with them in wishing 
God’s blessing for further work. 


The Angel of Death visited our parson- 
age at Elmwood on January 26, when Mrs. 
F. Hess, the mother of Mrs. Howald, was 
suddenly called to Eternity. The funeral 
service was conducted in the house of 
mourning by the president of the confer- 
ence, the Rev. E. J. Fischer of Walkerton, 
January 29. After the service, the funeral 
cortege proceeded to Zurich, where the 
Rev. E. Tuerkheim, assisted by Pastor 
Fischer, conducted the public service in 
the church, after which the burial took 
place in the family plot beside her hus- 
band. Conference extends its warmest 
sympathy to the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Howald 
and family. 


The Conference is planning to erect a 
memorial cairn and cross in the cemetery 
of one of our oldest congregations in this 
district, St. Paul’s in Normandby Township, 
the Rev. H. K. Binhammer pastor. The 
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memorial is to be in honor of the first res- 
ident pioneer pastor of Bruce and Grey 
Counties. The revered man is Pastor 
Behrens, whose remains lie in the church 
cemetery. The service is to be held in 
connection with the meeting of the Canada 
Synod, which will convene in Hanover the 
first week in June. 


St. Matthew’s Church, Hanover, the Rev. 
E. F. Sterz pastor, is jubilant over the gift 
of a new memorial Cassavant pipe organ, 
for the installation of which preparations 
are in process. This handsome gift comes 
from a former member, Mr. Heimbieker, 
now residing in Winnipeg, where he is a 
successful grain broker. The organ is to 
be placed in memory of his parents. His 
father was buried in Hanover last fall; his 
mother is an active member of the church. 
The congregation deeply appreciates this 
very useful gift, and is endeavoring to have 
it installed by the first week in June, dur- 
ing which time they will be host to the 
seventy-sixth annual convention of the 
Canada Synod. 


OUT ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST 


In REPLY to an earnest invitation from 
the Pacific Synod, Dr. A. Pohlman, the 
chairman of the Committee of Evangelism 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, began a series of Preaching Missions 
January 17 at St. Paul’s Church, Spokane, 
Wash., the Rev. A. K. Walborn pastor. He 
writes: “The weather was very cold, nine- 
teen degrees below zero, and very stormy, 
with lots of snow. Then on to Victoria, 
B. C., with the Rev. E. W. Bracher, where 
there was an equally stormy week. Then 
with the Rev. M. N. Lepisto, at Vancouver, 
B. C., and now, at this writing we are 
making an effort to get to Point Roberts 
and Blaine, Wash. Snow storms have closed 
the roads to traffic, but we'll try to ‘mush 
through” The Rev. V. J. Eyland is an Ice- 
lander, and enjoys (?) the heavy snows. 
It is remarkable how these folks try to 
get to the services. With churches hard 
to heat because of the high winds and the 
danger to walking over icy ways, it’s a 
wonder anyone ventures out.” 

Dr. Pohlman has received a most cordial 
welcome and enjoys being with the breth- 
ren, both in conducting the week’s services 
and in visiting the prospects and the sick 
and shut-ins. His conferences with Lu- 
theran pastors of different synods have 
been productive of fine fellowship and 
show an earnest desire for co-operation 


What of the Jew? 


Must the Jew know nothing but hate? An 
unchristian attitude to the Jew is a denial 


of Christ. Love, the love of Christ, con- 
strains us to minister to the Jew in His 
Name. 
SALEM HEBREW LUTHERAN MISSION 
1503 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


McCARTHY & SIMON, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
7-9 West 36th St., New York 

Just off Fifth Avenue 
Finest Custom Tailored 


PULPIT AND CHOIR GOWNS 


Write for Samples and Prices 
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among them, Dr. Pohlman’s schedule is 
here shown. He invites correspondence 
from others. 

The dates of my engagements on the 
Pacific Coast, he writes, are as follow: 
January 17-22, Spokane, Wash., the Rev 

A. K. Walborn. 

January 24-29, Victoria, B. C., the Rev. 

E. W. Bracher. 

January 31-February 5, Vancouver, B. C., 
the Rev. M. N. Lepisto. 
February 7-12, Point Roberts and Blaine, 

Wash., the Rev. V. J. Eyland. 

February 14-19, Bellingham, Wash., the 

Rev. V. J. Eyland. 

February 21-26, Seattle, Wash., the Rev. 

J. L. Sawyer. 

February 28-March 5, Seattle, Wash., the 

Rev. K. Simundsson. 

March 7-12, Seattle, Wash., the Rev. Harry 

R. Allen. 

March 14-19, Seattle, Wash., the Rev. O. A. 

Bremer. 

March 21-26, Longview, Wash., the Rev. 

E. A. Vosseler. 

March 28-April 2, Portland, Ore., the Rev. 

W. E. Brinkman. 

April 4-9, Vancouver, Wash,, the Rev. 

P. L. Kunzmann. 

April 11-16, Portland, Ore., the Rev. A. W. 

Nelson. 

April 18-23, La Grande, Ore., the Rev. 

L. E. Nielsen. 

April 25-30, Eugene, Ore., the Rev. F. S. 

Beistel. 
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Specialties in Brasses 


The Church Studio offers Brasses which 
have been used for showroom and sample 
pieces at an average discount of 60%. 


CRUCIFIX, 24’—Reg. $50.00 


CANDELABRA, 3-Lt.—Reg. $39.00.. 16.00 


Write for Sales List or State Your Needs. 
We Have the Article that Will Interest YOU 
at Unprecedented Prices. 


THE CHURCH STUDIO 


DEPT. B 
FOX CHASE, PHILA., PA. 


PULPIT GOWNS 


CHOIR VESTMENTS, ALTAR 
LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 
DESIGNS, ETC., TAILORING. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


392 FIFTH AVENUE 
(at 36th Street) 
EW YORK 


pom HOLDING CHAIRS sm, 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 
Full Upholstered Back and Seat. . 
Rubber Feet. 

$16.00 a dozen. 


REDINGTON CO., Dept. 76, SCRANTON, PA. 


Write for Details. 


CHURCH EAR-PHONES comms 


Make your church a place of real wor- 
ship for the DEAF of the community 
you serve. 

Install the Globe Church Earphone 
Service and your hard of hearing 
people will enjoy to the full your 
services and the music of the church. 
Globe earphones are a needed service 
in your church. 


Ask for folder and details of our FOUR 
Sunday FREE TRIAL plan. 


“Globe Service installed in Riverside 
Church, New York City.” 


GLOBE PHONE MFG. CORP. 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 


HEAMBQOUARTERS 


si om CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 
ae Vestment: * Hangings * Stetes 
3 fi 14} Embroideries, Ete 

wa NEW CATALOG on Requen 


=Wiiss\ ‘ 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 
821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PA 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


ROBERT C. HORN, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
Acting President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 
Se | 


THE LUTHERAN 


A BIBLE CLASS ANNI- 
VERSARY 


“Buiipinc Towers oF STRENGTH” was the 
general anniversary theme of the Ladies’ 
Progressive Bible Class of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, McKeesport, Pa., when the 
group celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
in January. Five meetings were held in 
all with record attendance at each. The 
opening meeting took place Sunday after- 
noon, January 17, in the church auditorium. 
Mrs. H. H. Bagger, wife of the president 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, delivered an ad- 
dress at this meeting on “The Educational 
Tower.” Mrs. William Schwartz, the pas- 
tor’s wife, presided. 

Wednesday evening a play was given en- 


titled, “Time,” in which the class history 


was dramatized. Starting with a small 
group of women, the class now numbers 
over sixty members. The theme for this 
meeting was “The National Tower.” 

The anniversary class meeting was held 
on Tuesday evening, January 29. The Rev. 
Elmer A. Ortner of Pittsburgh, a former 
pastor of the congregation, spoke on “The 
Home Tower.” A hundred persons were 
present. On the program was the reading 
of the first minutes, first roll call, memo- 
rial service, presenting of all former mem- 
bers and former officers, and installation of 
class officers. One outstanding part of this 
meeting and of the whole anniversary was 
the presentation of a check for $962.09 to 
the church council to apply on the church 
lot debt. This money was raised by the 
class during the summer. Miss Charlotta 
M. Carlson, president and teacher of the 
class for twelve years, was presented with 
a beautiful ring by the members. Special 
music by the ladies’ chorus of the choir 
was a feature of the program held in the 
social rooms of the church. 

The climax was reached Friday evening 
when a banquet was held at Murphy’s 
Dining Room. “The Character Tower” was 
discussed by Miss Amelia D. Kemp of 
Philadelphia, the speaker for this occasion. 
The anniversary was concluded on Sunday, 
January 31, with a special sermon at the 
Vesper Service by the pastor, the Rev. 
William Schwartz, on “The Spiritual 
Tower.” 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES of the second semes- 
ter of the eighty-fourth session of Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va., began February 1, 
with the resumption of the regular class 
schedule following the completion of mid- 
year examinations. 

Twelve new students were enrolled for 
the second semester, bringing the total en- 
rollment for the year to 378, the largest in 
the history of the college. Of the new stu- 
dents, nine were freshmen, one a senior, 
one a junior, and one a post-graduate. 

In evaluating the scholarship of the stu- 
dent body for the first semester, Dr. C. R. 
Brown, dean, declared: “The honest-to- 
goodness student in college is increasing 
rapidly over the ne’er-do-well type.” 

Four students reached the peak of schol- 
arship, with straight-A ratings. They were: 
Sidney Kantor, Camden, N. J.; Rowland 
Pearsall, Roanoke, Va.; Miss Gillie Wil- 
liams, Salem, Va.; and Paul Miller, Womels- 
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dorf, Pa. Young Miller is the son of the 


Rev. H. P. Miller, a Lutheran clergyman. — 

“I have never known our students to be 
quite as deeply concerned about their 
grades,” Dr. Brown said, in reviewing 
general scholastic record. Students of 
day, he pointed out, are more and mo 
considering realistically their scholastic in 
vestment and profiting by it. 

The newest staff appointment is 
naming of Charles Leigh Riley to the 


of assistant to the president. Mr. Riley is _ 
a son of the late Franklin L. Riley, until 


his death in 1929, head of the History De 
partment at Washington and Lee Univer- 


sity. Mr. Riley has previously taught at 


the college during summer sessions. Dur- 
ing the past year he has been engaged in 
completing research work for his Ph.D. in 
history which he will receive from Duke 
University in June. 

The latest project of the Roanoke Col- 
lege chapter of Blue Key, national scholar- 
ship and leadership fraternity, is the es- 
tablishment of a scholarship award to be 
presented each semester to that frater- 
nity, sorority, or dormitory group main- 
taining the best record during the com- 
petitive period. Special presentation exer- 
cises will be held twice yearly. The award 
will be an attractively designed plaque. 

The Roanoke College Blue Chapter since 
its establishment in 1930 has stressed good 
scholarship as one of its primary aims. 
The membership has co-operated with the 
faculty in aiding students who are weak 
in their studies. The chapter was recently 
named the “best all-round” group among 
the seventy-three chapters in the United 
States. 

President Charles J. Smith presented the 
Sunday morning chapel address at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., on February 7. 
Dr. Smith has a son, Charles, Jr., at the 
academy. He will graduate this June. 

Miter Rircuie. 


SECOND MEETING OF ExX- 
ECUTIVE SECRETARIES 
ON PROMOTION 


(Continued from page 8) 


Another finding shows that the distribu- 
tion of literature by the Laymen’s Move- 
ment far and away exceeds that of any 
other agency of the church. This of course 
is to be expected because of the annual 
Every Member Visitation which is made 
by nearly 2,000 pastors, and for which the 
Laymen’s Movement supplies several pieces 
of literature each year. During the 1936 
Visitation it distributed in excess of two 
million copies. 

“On the basis of our study,” continues 
the report, “the committee finds that there 
are four types of individuals for whom pro- 
motional literature should be projected: 
(1) the General Membership of the 
Church; (2) Workers; (3) Pastors; (4) 
Promotional Speakers. 

“In projecting literature for promotion, 
the committee feels that there are four 
essential steps: (1) Planning; (2) Prepa- 
ration; (3) Production; (4) Distribution. 

“The committee feels that in projecting 
promotional literature, various age groups 
should be taken into consideration; and 
that professional advice should be sought.” 
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In this connection it was the sense of the 
whole committee that the field of literature 
is so vast that the services of a promo- 
‘tional editor will be imperative if the best 
results are to be obtained. 

The committee presented an attractive 
card display of literature prepared by the 
different boards and the Laymen’s Move- 
ment, which was as illuminating as it was 
attractive. The average church member 
would be astonished if he knew how much 
suitable literature is prepared for his bene- 
fit through the years. 

This committee was instructed to outline 
a Plan Book for the year’s program in the 
congregation, and report back to the full 
committee at its next meeting, March 12. 


Miscellaneous and Important 


By common consent it was agreed to in- 
augurate the Calendar of Special Days and 
Seasons in connection with the Promo- 
tional Plan, immediately after Labor Day 
each year, thus making September the 
‘beginning of the Promotional Year. 

Dr. Knubel informed the committee that 
the Executive Board at its January meet- 
| ing had referred the question of the con- 


solidation of periodicals (raised in memo-. 


_Tials addressed to the Board), to the Com- 
“mittee of Board Secretaries for considera- 
tion, and report back to the Executive 
‘Board. The question was referred to the 
i Sub-Committee on Literature. 
ie first piece of literature under the 
romotional Plan is an eight-page pam- 
phiet by Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of 
‘the United Lutheran Church in America. 
‘It is headed, “The Whole Program of the 
ole Church,” and explains clearly and 
mprehensively what it is all about. It 
should be given the widest possible cir- 
ation among pastors and laymen alike. 


ARTHUR HAYS KOHN 
if (Continued from page 2) 
terest was maintained until 1928, when a 
: rule of the church restricting re-election 
made him ineligible for continuance on the 
Board. He did not, however, lose his in- 
terest in the work of publication nor in 
‘the progress of the other departments of 
the United Lutheran Church. With his 
| passing the present membership inherits a 
: trust made sacred by the consecration of 
_Mr. Kohn to the work of our Lord. 


| By Dr. Kinard 


For more tnah forty years Mr. Kohn was 
- active member of the Board of Trus- 
ees of Newberry College. He loved the in- 
stitution not only because his great heart 
bbed to the stirring pulse of youth but 
fhizo because he recognized the college 
as on eof the effective agencies for carry- 
ing on the work of the church, which with 
him was always first. 
His interest was always marked, his 
counsel wise, his judgment safe, his vision 
clear, his convictions courageous, his de- 
votion deep, his loyalty unswerving, his 
faith firm. He gave the college liberally 
Miia taecd end his meave. 
_ To such a noble soul God gives immor- 
ity not only in the world beyond but 
here in the lives of men. His work lives on. 


THE LUTHERAN 


LUTHERAN HONORED 


St. Paut’s Lutheran Church, Hawley, 
Pa., the Rev. Walter Frederick pastor, was 
the scene of an unusual service on Jan- 
uary 31, when members and friends gath- 
ered to honor two members of the Wayne 
County Sabbath Association, who received 
the gold medal for fifty years of continuous 
service in their respective Sunday schools. 
Mrs. Rose Warg, a member for over fifty 
years of St. Paul’s Church, was one of the 
persons thus honored. Since early child- 
hood Mrs. Warg has been a devoted mem- 
ber of the Sunday school first as a pupil 
and later a teacher. Her interest in her 
church, its publications, its activities and 
her abiding faith in things spiritual crown 
the evening of life with joy and assurance 
of a golden harvest still to come. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. E. H. Klotsche, chairman of the de- 
partment of Practical Theology at the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Maywood, Ill., and formerly a member of 
the faculty of the Western Seminary, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., and a writer of note, passed 
away suddenly February 11 in the sem- 
inary chapel from the effects of a coronary 
spasm. An account of his life and appre- 
ciation of his work will appear in these 
columns at a later date. 


As we go to press word has come of the 
death of the Rev. Grover O. Ritchie of 
Thomasville, N. C., February 8, following 
an illness of about two months. Apprecia- 
tion of his work in the church will appear 
in the next issue of THE LUTHERAN. 


Edward Philip Schueler, D.D., passed 
away at his home in Pasadena, Calif., on 
February 9. The funeral service was held 
in Trinity Church, Pasadena, Dr. George 
H. Hillerman pastor, February 12. Dr. 
Schueler had been a member of this con- 
gregation since his retirement from the 
active ministry in 1934. An appreciation of 
his work and life will appear in the next 
issue of THe LUTHERAN. 

SESS” 

Mr. Aubrey R. Bowen, on November 1, 
1936, was ordained to the Christian min- 
istry by the Rev. W. T. Benze, as author- 
ized by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
upon request of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The ceremony took place in Eben- 
ezer Church, New Amsterdam, British 
Guiana, which has a history of 193 years 
of missionary effort. 

Mr. Bowen was born in New Amsterdam 
in 1908 of Brahmin parents who became 
Christians. In 1929 Mr. Bowen came to 
the United States to enter Wittenberg Col- 
lege, from which he obtained his A.B. de- 
gree in 1933 and his M.A. in 1935. He com- 
pleted his course at Hamma in 1936. 

During his years as a student, Mr. Bowen 
became known throughout the Lutheran 
Church and many prominent Protestant 
bodies. He averaged ninety public ad- 
dresses a year and reached approximately 
400,000 persons in his talks. 

As a son of the first generation of 120,000 
East Indians in British Guiana, Mr. Bowen 
may well become a great Christian leader 
in his country. 
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Altar Appointments and Com- 
munion Services by Gorham are in- 
dividual in design and workman- 
ship. Catalogs and special designs 
in Gold, Silver, Bronze or Brass on 
request. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Since 1831—America’s Leading Silversmiths 


NATIONAL BIBLES 
FOR CONFIRMATION GIFTS 


KING JAMES (AUTHORIZED) VERSION— 
SELF PRONOUNCING—BOLD TYPE 
No. 110—Beauti- 
fully illustrated 
with 32 pages 
of the famous 
Hardy paintings 
reproduced in full 
color. 64 pages of 
Bible Study Aids, 

8 pages of Maps 
in full color, 
Presentation 
Page. Flexible, 
overlapping cov- 
ers of finest grade 
of Fabrikoid, em- 
bossed titles. Sup- 
No. 10 plied in black, 
blue and maroon. Edges stained to har- 
monize with binding, headbands, book- 
mark, nicely boxed $2.00 
No. 112—Padded cover of finest brown 
Fabrikoid, embossed design, red under 
gold edges, headbands and bookmark. 
Contents exactly as Bible No. 110, 

nicely boxed 2.50 
No. 163—Bible for those who prepare to 
teach. Complete Center References, full 
Bible Study Aids including Concord- 
ance and Maps. Bound in genuine 
leather, overlapping covers, red under 
gold edges, headbands and bookmark, 
PU CEL Y BORO oe ste tetsostseeconccricecncims $2.75 
No. 254X—India paper edition of above 
Teachers’ Bible. Light in weight—beau- 
tiful to own, nicely boxed $5.00 
For Sale by 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICA- 
TION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mellow Fruits 
of Experience 


By L. M. Zimmerman, D.D. 
A GIFT BOOK FOR ALL 


Press Notices 


The Baltimore Sun: 


“A book of page-length, for quick and 
easy reading, designed to give comfort to 
persons of all creeds, in their business, home 
and religious life.” 


The Washington Star: 


“Simple straightforward and sincere talks. 
They have a readable quality to make them 
popular.” 


The Lutheran Standard: 


“Experiences aptly told. They are edifying 
and furnish good illustrative material for 
speakers.” 


The Watchman Examiner: 


“There ought not to be a home without 
this book. We unhesitatingly commend these 
messages.” 


The Presbyterian: 


“Helpful suggestions as to personal re- 
ligious life from the experience of an ob- 
serving pastor.” 


The Methodist Protestant 
Recorder: 


“Every page will be a good story to tell, 
an illustration for.a sermon, a thought that 
will make the heart stronger and more 
joyous.” 

64 PAGES BOUND IN BLUE CLOTH. 

Please send ONE DOLLAR to the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and you will receive post- 
paid, THREE COPIES of the book, one for 
yourself and two for gifts to friends. 

First edition of 3,200 was exhausted the first 
month after its publication. 
Second edition of 2,500 was exhausted the 
first month after its publication. 


CHURCH DECORATOR 


Sketches submitted by appointment. 
H. P. BERGER 


LEBANON, PA. 


Dr. Ross Stover 
Pastor 


1937 LENTEN PROGRAM 


Messiah Lutheran “The Friendly Church” 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIVE MAMMOTH SUNDAY NIGHTS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
BROAD AND POPLAR STREETS 
FEB. 14, 21, 28; MAR. 7, 14 


PALM SUNDAY NIGHT (March 21) 
CONVENTION HALL, 34TH BELOW SPRUCE STREET 


EASTER “SUNRISE” SERVICE 
6.30 A. M. 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STADIUM, OGONTZ AVE. AND CITY LINE 


75,000 were present 1935 and 20,000 were turned away 
America’s Highest Illuminated Cross 
Dr. Stover, leading Messiah Lutheran, is trying to turn the gaze of the unchurched 
Christward and Churchward 


THE LUTHERAN 


The Rev. William L. Burger has resigned 
as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Batesville, 
Ind., and will retire from active service. 
Pastor and Mrs. Burger will move to 
Louisville, Ky., after April 1, at which time 
the resignation will become effective. 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. William K. Diehl, 
who have moved from Clearspring, Md., to 
Hagerstown, Md., were the guests of honor 
at a farewell reception held by the con- 
gregations of the Clearspring Parish at St. 
Paul’s Church on the evening of January 
28. Approximately four hundred members 
of St. Peter’s, Mt. Tabor and St. Paul’s 
churches were present to express their 
regret at Pastor Diehl’s resignation after a 
pastorate in this parish of twenty-nine 
years. Mr. Diehl has been in the Lutheran 
ministry for the past fifty years. 

Speakers of the evening were the Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Ott, president of the Maryland 
Synod, the Rev. Dr. J. Edward Harms of 
Hagerstown, and the Rev. J. W. Huffman 
of Clearspring. There was also a program 
of music and recitations. As a mark of the 
congregation’s appreciation of their pas- 
tor’s services, they elected him pastor 
emeritus and presented the “lady of the 
parsonage” with a lovely bouquet. 


The Rev. Virgil Long of Gilbert, S. C., 
has accepted a call to become pastor of St. 
Luke’s Church, Prosperity, S. C., and took 
up his new work in February. 


The Rev. W. E. Weber was installed as 
pastor at Lagrange, Ind., by H. E. Turney, 
D.D., president of the Indiana Synod, on 
January 24 


CONGREGATIONS 


Cameron, S. C. The Church of the Res- 
urrection, Cameron, belonging to St. Mat- 
thew’s Pastorate, is indebted to the fam- 
ilies of the late W. D. Houck and the late 
Shuler H. Houck for the installation of a 
beautiful reredos in memory of their hus- 
bands and fathers. 

During the past summer St. Matthew’s 
congregation, with the assistance of former 
members and friends, did much repair 
work and painted the church building. 
This congregation is perhaps the oldest in 
the South Carolina Synod. It plans to cele- 
brate the two hundredth anniversary of 
the beginning of Lutheran work- in the 
state next year. 


15,000 Seats 


After nearly fifteen years of service in 
this parish, Dr. Charles J. Shealy left this 
work January 1, 1937, to assume duties as J} 
Field Secretary of Newberry College. 


Fairfax, S. C. The little congregation of 
Fairfax Church is justly proud that th 
have made.the last payment on the par. 
sonage debt two years before the final pay- 
ment is due. The love and esteem in whi 
Pastor and Mrs. J. E. Roof are held was 
evidenced by the generous purse given 
them at Christmas by the congregation, 
An increase in salary was also voted the 
pastor. ! 

The Women’s Missionary Society is hav- 
ing their Mission Study Class with good 
attendance and much interest manifest, and 
the Luther League, which was organized a 
little more than a year ago, is growing and 
is meeting every Sunday evening. 


Fayetteville, N.C. Members of St. James 
Church have announced the cash purchase 
of a lot on which they plan to build a 
church sometime within the year. 

Sixty-three persons have joined this, the 
youngest congregation of the North Caro- 
lina Synod. St. James’ was organized June 
28, 1936. The pastor, the Rev. Roscoe B. 
Fisher, reports a baptized membership of 
eighty-one. 

At present Sunday school and service 
are held in the local Y. M. C. A. and will 
continue there until the church building 
is completed. The Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety added a number of new members at 
its recent meeting. 


Greensboro, N. C. Characterized by a 
large attendance and reports recognized as 
indicative of a successful year in 1937 the 
annual meeting of the First Lutheran 
Church was held with the pastor, the Rev. 
Charles E. Fritz, presiding. The pastor’s 
report denoted activity along various lines 
of endeavor and the auxiliary organizations 
reported progress. During the year forty- 
eight members were received by baptism 
or transfer. All financial obligations in the 
local work were met, and a committee was 
appointed to work with the pastor in a 
study of the constitution looking toward 
revision thereof. 


Johnston Pastorate, S. C. The Johnston 
Pastorate, composed of Mt. Calvary and 
St. John’s congregations, the Rev. W. D. 
Haltiwanger pastor, made a very satisfac- 
tory record during 1936. Both congrega- 
tions announce the largest number on 
record of members communing; both con- 
gregations oversubscribed their quota for 
the Voigt Memorial and nearly all the 
pledges have already been paid; more 
homes than ever before contributed to the 
annual pounding, and the pastor states that 
this pounding was the largest of any dur- 
ing his entire ministry; incomplete returns 
indicate the most successful Every Member 
Visitation ever made, a large number of 
the members substantially increasing their 
pledges over last year; both congregations 
paid the pastor’s salary in full before the 
close of the year; both congregations are- 
becoming more and more apportionment- 
minded, Mt. Calvary paying approximately 
three times as much on synodical appor- — 
tionment as was paid altogether in the pre- 
vious five years, and the attendance at 
both churches has been most gratifying. 
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Mt. Calvary co-operated in bringing 
electric power into the community and in- 
stalled lighting fixtures in the church at a 
considerable cost, also purchased a “baby” 
organ for the use of the Light Brigade. The 
Women’s Missionary Society is in a flour- 
ishing state. The Light Brigade, under ef- 
ficient leadership, is very popular and its 
influence is evident among the children of 
the church. The Luther League is doing 
good work and had twenty-five present at 
its recent Mission Study Class. 

All the organizations of St. John’s are 
active and doing commendable work. The 
Luther League deserves special mention 
because of its revival and rapid growth. 

The pastor, the Rev. W. D. Haltiwanger, 
is held in high esteem by his people. 


Scranton, Pa. The first of January, 1937, 
marked a red letter day in the history of 
St. John’s Church, Scranton, John C. 
Mattes, D.D., pastor. It was the tenth an- 
niversary of the formation of the parish, 
which was the result of merging Zion and 
Holy Trinity congregations. The Feast of 
the Circumcision was marked out as the 
first service of the celebration through the 
ordination of the pastor’s son, the Rev. 
Alfred L. Mattes, to the holy ministry. The 
ordination was performed by the president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the 
Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, assisted by the 
pastor. Assisting in the service were the 
Revs. August Fischer, John A. Bender, 
Edwin Mattson and Vernon B. Yeich. 

The anniversary sermon was preached 
the following Sunday by G. H. Bechtold, 
D.D. The congregation has been singularly 
blessed during the past year in material 


things. Through special efforts and a re- 


adjustment with the mortgagees the debt 
was reduced from $74,000 to $51,000 and 
the new year was begun with all bills and 
interest paid to date. In addition, the Belin 
family, none of whom is Lutheran, gen- 
erously presented the congregation with 
the corner lots adjacent to the church 
property, a tract of land 130 by 160 feet, 
which gives the congregation one of the 
finest properties in the city. 


Wilmington, Del. St. Stephen’s, “The 
Family Church,” recently celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the Rev. Park W. 
Huntington’s pastorate. Several hundred 
members and friends gathered in the social 
room of the church. 

Mayor W. W Bacon of Wilmington ex- 
tended official greetings. The Rev. J. 
Francis Tucker spoke for the Catholics, 
Rabbi Henry Tavel for the Jews, and sev- 
eral other clergymen of the city brought 
greetings from the Protestant denomina- 
tions. A specially prepared paper was read 
depicting the growth and progress of St. 
Stephen’s during the ten years of Mr. 
Huntington’s ministry—the most important 
item of which was the erection of a new 
church plant costing $165,000. At the con- 
clusion of the program Mr. and Mrs. Hunt- 
ington were presented a silver service set 
for six from members and friends. 

During the past year $4,000 was paid on 
the church mortgage and a budget of 
$13,000 for current expenses was raised in 
full. 849 members communed during 1936. 
Plans are being formulated to pay off the 
remaining indebtedness and to erect a new 
parish building for the religious education 
work of the church. 
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PRIZES! 
$500.00 


be submitted by any one writer. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESO- 
LUTIONS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


We recall and record with great sorrow the 
death of our State Superintendent, Dr. Homer 
W. Tope, who for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury was a tall and masterful personality among 
us, spending his last fifteen years as State 
Superintendent. The single fact that the Penn- 
sylvania State Anti-Saloon League was almost 
completely out of debt at the time of his death 
while most other State Leagues were groaning 
under a heavy financial burden is eloquent 
tribute to his able and practical leadership, 
which made the Pennsylvania League the envy 
of all other State Leagues of the Union. He was 
a past master in the art of diplomacy, and his 
militant spirit was never diminished in the face 
of adverse conditions such as would have 
crushed a less valiant heart than his. 


“Servant of God, well done, 
Thy glorious warfare’s past, 

The battle fought, the victory won, 
And thou art crowned at last.” 


God’s workmen die but God’s work goes on. 
God’s Elijah passes, but his mantle falls on the 
shoulders of God’s Elisha. While de loring the 
death of our former leader, our grief has found 
assuagement in our good fortune in finding as 
his successor so able a leader in our cause as 
Dr. F. Scott McBride, whose contribution as 
State Superintendent of Illinois and then as 
General Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America is too well known to need 
recounting here. We conn him the sincere 
|S wishes and hearty co-operation of this 

oard in bringing to victory the arduous and 
difficult task to which he has placed his hands. 
Already he has increased the personnel in our 
offices, staffs and district and field workers, and 
a new inspiration is notably present in all our 
Board and committee meetings, as a result of 
the increased interest and growing popular 
sentiment for prohibition as revealed by the 
greater financial returns coming in response to 
the appeals of our cause for support. 

The Pennsylvania State, Anti-Saloon League 
reaffirms without reservation or modification its 
stand for prohibition for the Nation and total 
abstinence for the individual as our ultimate 
goal. The legal repeal of prohibition has, in 
no sense, changed the deadly moral effect upon 
society that alcoholic beverage has always pro- 
duced, and no amount of legal enactment can 
clothe it with respectability. In spite of repeal, 
the liquor traffic stands condemned in the judg- 
ment of the best people in our commonwealth. 
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PRIZES! 
$200.00 


THE CONTEST 


Contest is open to members of the United Lutheran Church only. One story only may 
The contest will close March 31, 1938, and manuscripts post- 
marked after midnight of that day will not be considered. Three judges chosen by the Board 
of Publication will determine the winners and their decision will be final. 
of the result will be made by the Board as soon after the close of the contest as possible. 
The two prize manuscripts become the sole property of the Board of Publication. 
manuscripts will be returned only if return postage has been included. 


RULES GOVERNING MANUSCRIPT 


The manuscript must be in the form of a story, historical, educational, missionary, or 
on some practical aspect of Christian life; must be 70,000 to 80,000 words in length; must 
have helpful, wholesome Christian thought; be in good literary form and popular in style; 
be original (translations are barred); must be typewritten, on one side of paper, double- 
spaced, with ample margins on either side of type-page; must be unfolded; must be marked 
with a nom de plume or other special character only; must be sent prepaid and return 
postage enclosed; name and address of author, title of manuscript, nom de plume or other 
special mark must be sent in a sealed envelope, marked “Rung Legacy Prize Contest’; 
manuscript must be marked ‘“‘Rung Legacy Prize Contest’’ and sent to 


ae 


HOLY. 
BIBLE 


| 


At all booksellers or from 
OXFORD-UNIVERSITY 


114 Firru Av 


The Board of Publication of the United Lutheran Church in America offers these 
two prizes, $500 for the best manuscript, and $200 for the next best manuscript, in 
accordance with certain rules, The offer is made possible through a gift of John Rung. 
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The Board of Publication of the United Lutheran Church 
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are made in so great a 
variety of styles and 
prices that there is 
one to suit every occa- 
sion and every purse 
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Memory Deese 


No. 2 PL 


CERTIFICATES 


No. 2 PL, Parchment Confirmation Certificate (folder style). Exe- No. 197. A small, neat certificate in dainty colors of gold and gray. | 


cuted in Old Manuscript from hand-lettered designs printed in Size, 5% x 7% inches. Each in an envelope. Price, 60¢ a dozen. 
heavy black on parchment; this gives, as nearly as possible, the No. 200, The Lord’s Supper Design. Narcissus, tulips, and grapes 


appearance of being hand made. form a beautiful border. At the top is a cross. Size, 12 x 16 
Size, 6 x 914 inches, with envelopes to match. inches. Price, $1.80 a dozen. 
$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. No. L. P. S. A handsomely lithographed certificate, diploma style, 


No. 193. Executed in gray and black in soft shading. Size, 12 x 16 for the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Size, 744 x 11 inches. 
inches. Price, $1.80 a dozen. Price, 5 cents each; 40 cents a dozen. 


No. 192, Same as No. 193, but with GERMAN TEXT. No. F. Certificate in black and white. The dove, lilies and two 

No. 195. An original design with frame drawn in Gothic style in cherubim serve as the decoration. Price, $1.00 a dozen. 
soft gray color and in delicate tints. Size, 12 x 16 inches. Price, No. 300. A Confirmation Certificate made up in a diploma style and 
$1.20 a dozen. engraved letter design. Lithographed on bond paper. Size, 

No. 194. Same as No. 195, but with GERMAN TEXT. x 8 inches. Price, 10 cents each; 75 cents a dozen, postpaid. ‘ 
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SPECIAL CONFIRMATION CARDS 


CONFIRMATION INVITATION POSTCARD No. 1375. An attractive card in color 
for the confirmand’s use in inviting friends to the confirmation service. Appro- 
priate sentiment, Scripture verse and design on one side, and the following invi- 
tation on the reverse side: “You are cordially invited to attend my Confirmation 
AG ean Lutheran Church, 01 coceccsesssssesseenes Reo ocseseees i ls : 

Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. No. 1375 


CONFIRMATION REUNION SERVICE POSTCARD No. 1374. A special card developed to meet the demand for 
an attractive form card for announcing this special service which is becoming a popular medium for rallying 
former confirmands for a joint service with the newly confirmed, usually on Palm Sunday evening. , 

Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. ; 


No. 1374 A , 
CONFIRMATION BOOKLET with Certificate 
CONFIRMATION CANDLES 
By PAUL J. HOH j 
; : Civaneee Here is a confirmation booklet that is different. It 
The author takes such vital, practical subjects a ante will help the confirmand to lead the life it presents as 
regular, intelligent reading of the Bible, baptism, regu- | ae ideal, the one that will keep the candle burning brightly. 


lar attendance at church services, giving to the church, 
patience and cheerfulness in suffering, serving others, | 
and ten similar matters, and around these sixteen sub- 
jects he weaves stories that will interest boys and girls 
of confirmation age and will show them in an attractive 
way the duties of Christians and church members. 


when it otherwise might sputter or be extinguished. 


| The booklet contains Confirmation Certificate, Prom- 
ise, Blessing, and spaces for Confirmation Verse, Hymn, 
and the names of the members of the Confirmation Class. 


Bound in white art paper covers. White envelope. 
Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.40 a dozen. 4 


& 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 2 ; 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA : 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. Cc y 
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